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EDITORIAL 


Sense of Urgency 


When you read the review on page 16 of this issue, you will 
agree with the Executive Secretary of the Board for World Mis- 
sions that “we ought to rejoice” when God’s blessings are in 
evidence. You will act on his statement: “Our missions and sister 
churches in Asia and the South Pacific ask us to join them in 
thanking God as they review 1960.” 

But will you also react to his first two sentences? Dr. Kop- 
pelmann says: “Percentagewise the Christian church is losing out 
against other religions of the world. Of the major religions, Chris- 
tianity is the only one experiencing such a decline.” 


And what will you make of this summary: Membership of. 


our missions and sister churches in the eight areas covered by 
the term World Missions now totals 54,937 baptized souls? 

Total population in these eight areas, according to conservative 
estimates, approximates 650,000,000. About one of every 12,000 
inhabitants is included in. our mission outreach. 

Christians — in the widest sense of the term — comprise about 
30 per cent of the world’s population. If present trends continue, 
the proportion of Christians in the world is expected to shrink 
to about 15 per cent by the year 2000. 

Speeding up the shrinkage of the Christian minority is the 
archenemy of all religion — Communism. In Asia, in Africa, in 
Latin America, right to our doorstep, the Communist blitz goes on. 
Using an assortment of weapons — propaganda, agitation, rioting, 
economic manipulation, diversionary diplomacy — the . Com- 
munists are waging all-out war against capitalism and Christianity. 

Somehow the message isn’t getting through to most Americans; 
they lack a sense of urgency with respect to the Communist time- 
table. Must the same be said of American Christians? 


How can followers of Christ be cool to world missions? How 
can churches be thinking and planning and working in terms of 
a perfectly normal situation? How can Christian congregations fol- 
low the “me first” line?. 

A religion, personal or corporate, that divides its obligation 
into two parts: (1) for ourselves, (2) for others, is doomed to 
decline and decay. The. order must be reversed! 

Major Protestant church bodies tend to look patronizingly at 
the sects, the “fringe groups.” Yet these sects, with only a “piece” 
of the Gospel, believe in getting their message out. “Once we’ve 
heard it,” they: say, “it’s our business to give it to the world.” 

We have the whole. Gospel, the Gospel in its purity, thank 
God. Shouldn’t we have even more zeal to get the message out? 
Representing us, Dr. Koppelmann reports, are 156 missionaries, 
or about five for every District of Synod. Is this our best? 

Missions cannot wait. Percentagewise the Christian church is 
losing out against other religions of the world — and Communism. 
Add nationalism. Add materialism. Add anti-Americanism fanned 
by worldwide publicity on racial prejudice and discrimination. 

Soon, very soon, we shall have to go on a major offensive for 
the Captain of our salvation. We shall have to take up the cross 
and deny ourselves in order to redeem the time. India must have 
our help. Nigeria needs it. So does South America. Into these 
and other key nations we must pour resources of men and money 
to build indigenous churches. We must concentrate on missions, 
put missions first. % 

Dr. Koppelmann speaks of national workers “with a Spirit- 
given sense of urgency to speed the message of salvation to ever 
more people.” Christianity would not be “ losing out” if more 
Christians were inflamed by that sense of urgency. 
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erched on a tree ]} 

in my back yard is a 

feeder. Into it I put a | 

grain and seeds. When 

weather is very cold, I 

a chunk of suet. During the winter 

birds come in droves to feed on t 
provisions. 

I like to look out the windo 
my study and watch my feathered 
pendents. Many thoughts come to 
as I sit and watch them. 


: I keep thinkin 
ley the words of Je: 
_ “Take no thought 
your life, what) 
=, shall eat or what 
shall drink, nor yet for your body, 
ye shall put on. Is not the life n 
than meat, and the body than raima 
Behold the fowls of the air, for t 
sow not, neither do they reap 
gather into barns; yet your heave 
Father feedeth them.” 
There they are out in the yard, fé 
ing lustily on my bird seed and si 
They didn’t plant anything, but t 
eat. They do not worry. They | 
sure there will be food for them sop 
where. | 
The ever-present sparrow is out tha 
So is the hated starling. A few cardin 
show up, along with some blue ja 
noisy and raucous. I see several wot 
peckers and robins, also one or 
sleek, shiny blackbirds. And _ all 
them are being taken care of. 
Through these birds our Sav 
teaches us that our heavenly Father ¥ 
take care of us and provide what | 
need without our fretting. Though | 
are people — His people — and shot 
act like people, Jesus wants us to be ll 
the birds and not give way to worry 4 
anxious care. | 
God will not forget us. He is fe' 
ing the birds in my back yard throu 
me and my bird feeder; He fed Eli 
through the ravens that He sent w 
food. God wants us to believe th 
words in the Bible: “The eyes of 
wait upon Thee, and Thou givest th 
their meat in due season. Thou open 
Thine hand and satisfiest the desire 
every living thing.” 
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As I sit and watch, 
I think of something 
else. Those sparrows! 
I wish they had never 
come over here from 
They are a nuisance. They 
d that } would much rather have 


hose 
rows! 


houses built for martins. 

God does not forget even these 
f all His creatures. Jesus says, 
1ot two sparrows sold for a far- 
And one of them shall not fall on 
und without your Father.” These 
birds, the pretty ones as well 
nuisance birds, all of them enjoy 
ather’s bounty and care. The 
wants us to put our trust in God 
times and to believe always that 
es us. He will care for us and give 
at we need for this body and life. 
g happens to us that God does 
now about and care about. Of 
le can be sure. Jesus says, “Ye are 
re value than many sparrows.” 


In my back yard I 
It see some black, yel- 

low-billed starlings. I 
Trap? just scattered some 
bread on the ground. 
ie birds flew away when I came 
The starlings are the first ones 
They’re looking at my bread sus- 
ely. Isitatrap? — 
re starlings appear. They swoop 
toward the bread, stop, and hop 

Finally one approaches cau- 

y, picks up a piece of bread, and 
away. Immediately all the other 
igs take after him and try to get 
ece of bread. 
ch_starling could have picked up 
wn mouthful and come back for 
_ But all of them left the mass of 
-on the ground and chased after 
ne that had a piece in his mouth. 
w like the human race are. these 
~God has provided enough for all 
sople on His good earth. “O Lord, 
manifold are Thy works!” the 
ist says. “In wisdom hast Thou 
‘them all; the earth is full of Thy 
.? Yet men, like the birds, take 
one another, robbing, stealing, 
ing one another. One man by 
nery and deceit fries to take away 
another has earned or saved. 
curb this selfishness and greed, 
has commanded, “Thou shalt not 
‘and “Thou shalt not covet.” In 
Id Testament, God decreed a ter- 
punishment for Achan — he was 
1 and burned to death — to show 
eriously He meant these two com- 
ments. In the New Testament, 
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irds eat. They take over rooms 


God says, “Let him that stole steal no 
more, but rather let him labor, working 
with his hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have to give to him that 
needeth.” 

After Ulysses S. Grant had com- 
pleted his second term in the White 
House, he engaged in a business venture 
with people who cheated and robbed 
him of his last penny. What is worse, 
they left him with an immense debt he 
could not pay. But instead of saddling 
the huge loss on his creditors, General 
Grant set about writing the story of 
the war that tore our nation apart just 
100 years ago. The sale of the book 
—— every dollar of the proceeds — was 
used to clear Grant’s name of the debt 
he felt honor bound to pay. Every day 
of writing was one of torture and pain, 
for Grant had a throat cancer. Yet he 
forced himself to carry out his purpose 
of repaying those who had lost money 
through his ill-fated business venture, 

Not many men have been so intent 
on fulfilling such an obligation. Ulysses 
Grant has given Americans a shining 
example of what a man will do if he is 
impelled by honesty. 

Let’s look out the 


How window again. Do you 
a know what our birds 
Careful! are doing? Two of 


them are busy collect- 
ing twigs, strings, rags, and paper. They 
are building a nest in the fork of a tree 
to have their eggs and hatch their young. 


Both birds, male and female, do their. 


part in providing this shelter for their 
little ones. How careful they are with 
the little home they’re making! By na- 
ture they seem to know where a cat 
might prowl, where a snake might 
slither into the nest, 

Why can’t men and women be as 
solicitous about home and home life as 
these little feathered creatures are? 
Many people treat their home in shoddy 
fashion. To them home means little 
more than four walls and food and 
shelter. Love and painstaking care for 
the home is the least of their concern. 
Their interests lie outside the home. 
And for any trivial reason they are 
ready to wreck and abandon the home 
they have made as partners in the holy 
estate of matrimony. 

How many parents are totally un- 
aware of serious dangers to their homes! 
They pay no attention to enemies far 
worse than venemous snakes — smutty 
books and pictures, dirty and profane 
language, disobedience and irreverence, 
which mar the beauty and rock the 
foundations of the home. 
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Far back in history 
God opened the win- 
dows of heayen and 
permitted a frightful 
deluge to cover the 
earth because its inhabitants were so 
abominably wicked. Only Noah and 
his family and animals of every kind 
were spared by means of an ark that 
Noah built. When the waters of the 
Flood had subsided and the ark came 
to rest on Mount Ararat, Noah sent out 
a raven and a dove. The dove returned 
with an olive leaf — a message that the 
flood was over, that God would give 
Noah and his family a place on earth, 
that mankind could live again. 

At another and much later date God 
sent another message of peace and 
safety into the world: Jesus came as our 
Savior with the message of the Gospel. 
By His life, His teaching, and His holy 
self-sacrifice He showed there is for- 
giveness and mercy in the heart of God. 
Men who accept Jesus as the bearer of 
God’s olive leaf, men who put their 
trust in His salvation, are spared from 
the dread flood of sin and damnation. 
They have the promise of new life in 
this world and eternal life in the world 
to come. 


Olive 
Leaf 


As [| sit and watch 
the birds in my back 
yard, I can hear their 
music even though 
my window is closed. 
While many birds can only chirp and 
twitter, there are some whose sweet 
songs fill the air and delight the ear 
— meadows larks, cardinals, and war- 
blers. The fowls of the heaven “sing 
among the branches,” says the psalmist. 
In spring, according to Solomon’s Song, 
“the flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds has come, 
and the voice of the turtledove is heard 
in our land.” 

As God made the birds to sing, so 
He has given us voices for praise and 
thanksgiving. Repeatedly the Psalms 
call on us to praise the Lord, to give 
thanks unto the Lord, to sing praises 
to the Lord, our God. In public and 
family worship Christians enjoy sing- 
ing the hymns of the church. They 
love to praise their Maker and to give 
glory to Jesus their Savior. 

One day. in the realms of God’s 
heaven, the children of God, saved by 
Jesus, will meet before the throne of 
God and will join in the glorious chant 
of the holy angels, who sing “the song 
of the Lamb, saying, Great and mar- 
velous are Thy works, Lord God AIl- 
mighty; just and true are Thy ways, 
Thou King of saints.” 


Glorious 
Chant 


HAT IS CHRISTIAN FAITH? A humble 

child of God should have no difficulty 

answering this question. In an explanation 

to Luther’s Catechism which I used as a 

pastor there was a lovely description of a 

Christian’s faith: “This is true faith in 
Christ that I, a lost sinner, know Jesus Christ as my 
only Savior from sin, death, and the devil, that I lay 
hold on Him and His merits, and trust with all my heart 
in Him alone.” 

Faith, which is wrought in us by the Holy Spirit, is at 
the same time an act of a person’s heart and will. Faith 
is coming to Jesus as He bids us (Matthew 11:28). Faith 
is seizing Christ, clinging to Him like Jacob at Jabbok, 
and saying, “I will not let Thee go except Thou bless 
me.” (Genesis 32:26) 

Faith cannot be separated from Christ and all He 
has done for us. How often the apostles speak of faith 
in Christ (Galatians 2:16, 20; Romans 3:25; 1 Thessa- 
lonians 4:14; 1 John 5:5)! How often our Lord directs 
our faith to Him and His Word (John 14:1, 23)! Christ 
and His atoning work are the object, the content, of our 
faith. And by this faith in Christ we poor sinners are 
justified; we gain eternal life; we attain peace with God. 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved and thy house” (Acts 16:31). “He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life’ (John 3:36). ““Therefore 
being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Roman 5:1) 


This saving faith, this quiet confidence in Christ and 
His grace, is not something dormant but is rather power- 
ful and active. Faith changes our lives and our attitudes. 
It leads us along paths, sometimes rocky paths, which 
we never thought we would tread, paths of service to 
God (Hebrews 11). Faith operates and works through 
love (Galatians 5:6). It brings forth much fruit (John 
15:5). As Luther says, “Faith kills the old Adam and 
makes us altogether different/creatures in heart and mind 
and spirit and powers. Oh, it is a living, busy, active, 
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mighty thing, this faith. And it is impossible for 

to do good works incessantly.” — 
All this is involved when we confess to our ] 

sl belicves i 


What do modern theologians say about faith? 
seem to be two poles of opinion today, both in} 
flict with what we have outlined. The first view } 
that faith is merely something intellectual, an acce J 
of doctrine. This is the position of the Roman CI 

The second view maintains that faith is a rela 
ship, an encounter, with God involving little or no k 
edge of God. This opinion in all its starkness is} 
moted by Martin Buber, a Jew, professor at the He§ 
University, Jerusalem, who teaches that true fait 
the experience of God but without knowledge. — | 

The same opinion is held, at least in part, by} 
Swiss theologian Emil Brunner, who insists that 
is never in “something” but in God. “God doesi 
submit to me or interpret for me the content of a 
fession of faith,’ Brunner says, “but He makes ] 
self accessible to me. And likewise in faith . . . He 
not communicate ‘something’ to me but ‘Himseg 
Faith to Brunner is like “the encounter between hut 
beings, the meeting of person with person.” 


: 

aie el ; 

We can easily see the one-sidedness of this 

In combating the static Roman opinion which m 
faith merely the belief in dogmas, Brunner and ot 
have virtually left doctrine out of the picture. 
We share Brunner’s fear of a vain faith which me 
accepts the doctrines of the church. It is true that! 
may know many things about Christ without ré 
knowing (believing in) Him. But it is equally true} 
ordinarily one cannot know Christ at all, that is, bel 
in Him, without knowing certain things about Hin 


We would not wish to quarrel with one who ¢ 


;| 


Go 
a meeting, an encounter with God. But such a 
meeting is not like bumping into a stranger on the 
_ To meet a person in any significant sense means 
to know him, to know something about him, to 
who he is and how his actions affect you. 


ow God Meets Us 


Aith is indeed confrontation with a Person, as 
her says, but with a Person who is God incarnate, 
s our Mediator, who lived and died and rose again 
€ us. Faith in Christ’s person cannot be separated 
Christ’s incarnation, His death and resurrection; 
not be separated from doctrine about Christ. 

aith is trust, and you do not trust a person unless 
mow something about him. Our trust in God is 
on what He has done for us in the past, on His 
ses for the future, and on His faithfulness to keep 
promises. 

od confronts us, meets us, in His preached and 
n Word. He comes to us by means of doctrine. He 
S us of His nature and His works and His will, 
this way He works faith in us. 


illich’s “Ultimate Concern” 


aul Tillich of Harvard has been called the leading 
stant theologian of this country. Whether he is 
estant” in any traditional sense is highly question- 
particularly when we study his concept of faith. 
, according to Tillich, is not trust in someone, a 
t-God; it is “ultimate concern.” 

Faith,” he says, “is the state of being ultimately 
prned.” Man’s spiritual concerns may be social, 
ical, aesthetic, etc. Tillich speaks of faith in God; 
“God” or “Christ crucified” are only symbols for 
ate concern. “Faith has truth insofar as it ade- 
ply expresses an ultimate concern.” True faith, then, 
pbtain also among Mohammedans and Buddhists. 


owever, Tillich maintains, we become idolaters the ~ 
ent we make the symbol — “the cross of Christ,” 


are on page 20. 


1. Gradual 


(A) solemn hymn 
(B) Psalm antiphon 


(C) future hopes 
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for example — the ultimate. Atheism to Tillich is not 
the rejection of God but “the attempt to remove any 
ultimate concern — to remain unconcerned about the 
meaning of one’s existence.” This would mean. that 
avowed atheists who are still concerned about the mean- 
ing of their existence are not atheists at all. 

On the basis of Tillich’s statement a contemporary 
atheist has remarked facetiously, “It turns out that the 
man who accepts the ancient beliefs of Christendom, the 
Apostles’ Creed, or Luther’s articles of faith may well 
be lacking faith, while the man who doubts all these 
beliefs but is sufficiently concerned to lie awake nights 
worrying about it is a paragon of faith.” 


# Concrete and Real 


We reply that faith is not some nebulous “ultimate 
concern.” Faith is trust, not in a symbol but in Some- 
one concrete and real, Jesus Christ, God incarnate, who 
actually descended from heaven and ascended again into 
heaven and has prepared a place for us. 

Tillich seems to make a virtue of restlessness and 
insecurity and doubt. But our Lord says, “Let not your 
heart be troubled” (John 14:1). Faith says: “I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto Him” 
(2 Timothy 1:12). And faith sings to Jesus: 

In Thine arms I rest me, 

Foes who would molest me 

Cannot reach me here; 

Though the earth be shaking, 

Every heart be quaking, 

Jesus calms my fear; 

Lightnings flash and thunders crash, 

Yet, though sin and hell assail me, 

Jesus will not fail me. 


What we poor sinners need is not a vague “ultimate 
concern” but Spirit-wrought faith in Jesus Christ, “whom 
God hath set forth to be a Propitiation through faith in 
His blood.” (Romans 3:25) 


TESTING 
YOUR 
RELIGIOUS 
VOCABULARY 


By Richard J. Scholz 


Following are words used in religious discussions, articles, and sermons. 
Check the definition which you think comes closest in meaning to the key word. 
A score of four correct answers is average; five, good; six, excellent. Answers 


5. Estrange 
(A) change jobs 
(B) wean away 


3. Concordance 


(A) confessional book 
(B) Bible index 


(C) opening prayer (C) agreement (C) discharge 
7K Consummation 4. Salutation 6. Dorsal 

(A) fulfillment (A) ceremony (A) altar vessel 

(B) fully used up (B) message (B) altar curtain 


(C) greeting (C) altar carving 


Combating 


Communism 


Ktitectiwel ,y 


W—Why Communism Appeals 


Second in a series of articles by Lambert Brose 


whet 
doen a 
commun 
look 
like? 


The 1961 version, I mean. 


Like some dirty, unshaven 


bum? A skid-row type derelict? 


That’s the mental image I’ve had 
of a Communist all my life — the 
Bolshevik in the newspaper cartoon. 
But chances are I couldn’t be more 
wrong. The typical Communist Party 
member, 1961 style, is not “ugly” at 
all. In fact, to millions of people in 
certain parts of the world - he’s 
“beautiful.” 


} Communism Is ‘Beautiful’ 

And Communism itself, the 1961 
version, is not repulsive. Communism 
is very attractive —to the natural in- 
stincts and desires of man. 

You'd think this would be perfectly 
clear to those who really want to fight 
this godless ideology. But it isn’t. 
I sincerely believe that most Americans 
—and most American Christians — 
fail to see how beautiful Communism 


8 


is to multitudes, especially in the under- 
developed nations of the world. 

And this, it seems to me, is one of 
the main reasons why we’ve been taking 
a sensational licking from the Marxists 
—jin parts of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Until we understand the tremendous 
appeal Communism has for many peo- 
ple, we won't fight it very effectively. 


» Many Faces 

It should be understood that state- 
ments in this article about Commu- 
nism’s “beauty” refer only to certain 
aspects of Communist activity. Not, 
obviously, to the tactics of ruthless 
force used in taking over Eastern Eu- 
rope and Mainland China and other 
parts of the world, when millions of 
people lost their homes, when their 
friends and relatives were murdered. 
These victims will always recognize 
Communism for what it really is — 
ugliness at its worst. 

Moreover, Communism itself has not 
changed. It will, whenever and wher- 
ever it can, “liquidate” those who are 
hopelessly indoctrinated with capital- 
istic ideas, those who cannot be “edu- 
cated” to the “beauty” of the “Com- 
munist State.” 

But Communism, 1961 style, has 
many faces. Confronted with a nuclear 
stalemate, Communists are fighting 
World War III in some parts of the 
world with medicine, machinery, litera- 
ture, and culture. 

For millions — especially in the 
“have not” nations — this fair face of 
Communism has great appeal. 
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» “Cream of the Crop” 

“Communist Party members 
beautiful.” Let’s study this states 
a little further. It helps explain | 
Communism has made such stridd 

There are some 200,000,000 pe 
in Russia. Only about one of ever 
is a member of the Communist Pt 

Red China now has a populatio 
roughly 700,000,000. Only about 
of every 100,000 is a member off 
Party. 

Why? Because the Party wants ri 
ing but the best. The cream 0 
crop. The “upper class” — ironicé 
it sounds in the framework of M 
thinking. 

Communist Party members in Ru 
for example, are absolutely among 
best educated, brilliant, dedicated 
ple in the Soviet Union. If they wen 
if they didn’t have some outsta 
ability, the Party would never ac 
them as members. 

Lenin once said: “It would be a. 
take to imagine that it is enoug 
adopt the Communist formulas 
conclusions of Communist science v 
out mastering the sum total of difte 
branches of knowledge... . Com 
nism becomes an empty phrase, a 4 
facade, and the Communist a 4 
bluffer if he has not worked over it 
consciousness the whole inheritan 
human knowledge.” 


% Communists Are Smart Operator 

In reality, of course, Communist? 
not well educated or brilliant at 
They’re the greatest of fools. “The? 
hath said in his heart, “There is 
God,” the Bible tells us. | 

But in the earthly, worldly s 
they’re “among the top five per cet 
their class.” 

If we are to combat Commu 
effectively, let’s get one thing strai 
We're up against some of the sm 
Operators on this planet. 


» Bread! 

Of greater importance is the fact} 
Communism itself is most appealint 
millions, 

There are two reasons for this. F 
Three fifths of the people on eartl 
day, we are often told, go to bed hul 
almost every night of their || 
Groaning under the glut of farm) 
pluses, Americans find it hard to pic 
this. But millions upon millions of} 
fellow human beings rarely know ¥ 
it means to be without the gnawing | 
of hunger. | 

To these people the Communists 
-— bread! | 
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As a rule, hungry people do not ask 
fhere the bread is coming from. All 
ney want is to ease those awful pangs 
f hunger. 
We're talking about bread in the 
fider sense, of course. Bread. Rice. 
Milk. Clothing. Shoes. A roof over- 
ead. A plot of ground. 

Yo be sure, the Western world, es- 
ecially its Christians, also give bread 
the hungry. Lutheran World Relief 
id other church and private agencies 
re doing an outstanding job. 


“Those Great “Humanitarians” 


But the Communists offer bread in 
still wider sense. 

In most of the nations of Asia, Af- 
ica, and Latin America there are only 
wo classes of people: the extremely 
ich and the extremely poor. There are 
o middle classes. 
~The Communists — those great “hu- 
lanitarians’— come into a country 
nd say, “It isn’t right that a few people 
2 your land should have millions and 
uillions of dollars, while the rest of 
ou go hungry most of the time. Stand 
p and throw off these chains. We'll 
elp you. We'll give you guns and 
lanes to revolt against the rich. We'll 
edistribute this wealth. We'll give you 

plot of ground for your very own.” 

To the poor, starving wretches of the 
jorld, such a generous offer looks 
imply beautiful. 

Only later on do most of them find 
ut they’ve been duped, that they them- 
elves have not become owners of the 


land, that the Communist state has 
taken over, that they are merely slaves. 

Then, of course, Communists and 
Communism become repulsive. Then 
Communism shows up for what it really 
is —a_ bestial teaching of the devil, 
leading people into slavery and _ hell. 
But by then it’s usually too late. 


} Haven’t Read About Stalin 


You see, most of these unfortunate 
people haven’t read how Stalin laid the 
foundations of Russia’s booming in- 
dustry by exploiting the peasants of the 
USSR — killing millions of them in the 
process via the starvation route. 

They haven’t read how Mao is doing 
the same thing in Red China today. On 
a much larger scale. 

They haven’t read or heard much 
about these things. Because in these 
faraway places Communist propaganda 
is out-gunning the West decisively. 


} Not Prepared for Independence 


To people whose stomachs cry out 
so loud they can’t hear anything else 
the Communist promise of bread is 
beautiful indeed. 

Add to that these facts: The people 
of the newly emerging nations are in- 
tensely nationalistic. The Communists 
capitalize on this drive. 

Some colonial powers have not pre- 
pared their former territories for self- 
government or for economic indepen- 
dence. The Communists quickly fill the 
vacuum, pouring in political advisers, 
technicians, teachers. They ship in 


goods produced cheaply under dictator 
methods for political purposes. 

It isn’t hard to see why Communism 
has such great appeal to newly emerging 
governments and their peoples. 


} What Communism Teaches 


Second: The theory of Communism 
appeals strongly to the natural mind of 
man. 

This is what Communism teaches: 

As it is in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, so all human society is com- 
posed, to a greater or lesser degree, of 
two classes of people: those who own 
the means of production, possessing 
great wealth; and those who do the 
monotonous, hard, physical labor in- 
volved in production — but do not re- 
ceive much of the fruits of their labor. 

In many parts of the world this dis- 
tinction holds true to a greater degree. 
In North America, Europe, Australia, 
and several other areas, however, it’s 
true to a far lesser degree. (To ob- 
servers who note how millions of people 
—even a few in the lower-income 
brackets — own stocks in the U.S. A., 
this “two classes” theory doesn’t hold 
much water at all. But in about two 
thirds of the world. it does.) 


» “Capitalism Will Fall’’ 


Now, say the Communists, we shall 
work for the day when there will no 
longer be the owners who possess — 
and the laborers who do not possess. 
We shall work for the day when all of 
us will share the world’s goods — more 
or less equally. “To each according to 
his needs, and from each according to 
his ability.” 

The history of mankind, say the 
Communists, is a record of constant 
conflict. Out of this struggle — by 
means of revolution—new forms of 
society continually develop. Capitalism 
and Communism will fight it out until 
some day Capitalism will be defeated. 
Just as feudalism gave way to Capital- 
ism, Capitalism ultimately, through a 
series of gradations, will give way to 
Communism. It’s absolutely inevitable, 
they say. It can’t miss. 

The Communist Manifesto does not 
argue, for example, that these changes 
ought to occur. Marx continually 
stresses the fact that they will occur. 
Communism teaches that its eventual 
triumph is “as certain as death and 
phase 


® Blueprint for Utopia 


And Communism has very specific 
information and blueprints for man to 
use in achieving this Utopia. 


A Communist is taught, for example, 
that Utopia will be won through the 
use of many methods: war, peace, eco- 
nomic penetration, subversion, 
sional collaboration with the enemy, 
murder, foreign aid, propaganda, psy- 
chology —even a posed, temporary 
tolerance of religion, where this may 
be helpful to the “cause.” 

And the Party member receives rigor- 
ous training in how to utilize this great 
variety of weapons. 

Communism’s blueprints are wrong, 
of course, but they sound plausible. 
And so often the natural mind of man 
is impressed by a logical presentation, 
by the outward form of something 
rather than by its contents. He likes 
everything neatly laid out for him. He 
doesn’t like to think too much. Com- 
munism does his thinking for him. 
Communism “explains” everything. 

Do you begin to see something of the 
great appeal of Communism? 

I myself — a man — a woman — to- 
gether with other men and women can 
achieve this paradise. I can do some- 
thing worthwhile in this humdrum life. 
I’m working for a tremendous goal. 
Not for “pie in the sky,” as Communists 
like to call it sarcastically. But for a 
world in which every person will have 
enough of this world’s goods to live 
comfortably — or at least not starve. 


} Ultimate in Work-Righteousness 

This is the ultimate in salvation by 
works. This is what natural man wants. 

After all, the Christian doctrine does 
not appeal to natural man, man as he 
is before the Holy ‘Spirit regenerates 
him. Salvation by grace alone, by the 
cross of Christ, is “foolishness,” says 
the Bible — to those who are not Chris- 
tians. ; 

Man as he is by birth, man in his sin- 
ful state, wants to be self-made in every 
way, also spiritually. He wants to be 
known as a man who “pays his own 
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way. 


» Appeals to Man's Idealism 

Christianity is beautiful to man only 
when the Holy Spirit, working through 
the Word, has changed his natural heart 
and has made the love of Christ appeal- 
ing to him. Then it is the most beauti- 
ful of all doctrines. 

’ But to unregenerate man a salvation 
given full and free as an act of divine 
grace alone is abhorrent and ridiculous. 

Communism, however, is something 
else again — an ideology whereby man 
through his own efforts can change the 
world. That’s beautiful! That appeals 
to his idealism! That challenges him! 
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» “There Is No Ged!” 

Above all, how beautiful to natural 
man is this basic teaching of Commu- 
nism: There is no God! Along with 
political “independence” Communism 
offers independence from God. 

Communism teaches that everything 
is material. There is nothing spiritual. 
No soul. No-life after death. Nothing 
at all supernatural. 

Under Communism man is not ac- 
countable for his sins. And, of course, 
there is no morality — not in the sense 
that we speak of morality. If lying will 
help bring about this perfect world of 
the classless society, lying becomes 
good. If robbery and murder and sub- 
version will help — even these become 
“moral.” 


} Opiate of the Masses 

A supernaturel God? Not for a Com- 
munist. Religion is the “opiate of the 
people,” the’ “gin fizz” of the masses. 
He — man — is god. At least so he 
tells himself. 

And because the church teaches there 
is a God, the church must be “purged.” 


® Church Services .in Russia? 

Let us not be taken in by what we 
hear about the existence of Christian 
churches behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. For propaganda purposes, 
Communists sometimes allow some 
churches to function — after a fashion. 
A case in point is the much-publicized 
Baptist church in’ Moscow.- The num-+ 
ber of congregations allowed to conduct 
services varies in different countries 
according to the expédiency .of the 
moment. Whenever it suits their pur- 
poses, Communists will pose as. being 
tolerant of religion. 


» J. Edgar Hoover's Warning 

Calling attention to this tactic, 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, 
quotes a Communist writer as stating: 
“The people’s state holds that the ques- 
tion of religious belief is a private mat- 
ter; belief or nonbelief in religion re- 
lates to the personal freedom of an 
individual.” 

But, as Mr. Hoover warns, let’s not 
be fooled. The campaign against the 
Christian religion is unrelenting. The 
pressures — subtle or not so subtle — 
on people who try to live their religion 
are tremendous. 

Question 7, the Lutheran Film Asso- 
ciates, Inc., production, a documented 
motion picture describing how difficult 
it is to be a practicing Christian in East 
Germany, bears eloquent testimony to 
these pressures. 
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The Christian church — as an eff 
tive influence in men’s lives —m 
eventually be destroyed. “We shall | 
main the atheists that we have alws} 
been,” said Khrushchev. 


» “Not Through Every Mud Hole” 

It isn’t necessary for a Christian | 
have an extensive and profound kno» 
edge of the teachings of Commury 
theorists — Marx, Lenin, Engels, ag 
others — to combat their atheistic idd 
effectively. 

As it is with all other sin, so iti 
with Communism. One of our ser 
nary professors used to say in regés 
to sin, “You don’t have to wade throu) 
every mud hole in the neighborhood |} 
know that it’s dirty.” 

However, a Christian certainly oug 
to make the effort to know as much || 
he can about this “disease” so that | 
opposition will not merely consist 
spouting ineffective anti-Commum 
slogans. A Christian must be able 
do something that really counts in t 
fight against this terrible menace 
mankind, 


» Beware of the Mails! 

In connection with the final article: 
this series we shall publish a biblicg 
raphy. Meanwhile, a word of cautiod 
Beware of the literature on Comm 
nism that comes to you through ti 
mail. Beware of it as you would of tat 
ing all the medicines advertised throu, 
the mail, without consulting your dct 
tor. Some of those medicines could kt 
you. 

Just because a pamphlet or book | 
anti-Communist doesn’t mean that ij 
good. Hitler, too, was anti-Communi 
— most of the time. 

Arbitrarily being against everythii 
the Communists stand for can do gre 
harm, because Christians—and & 
lievers in republicanism and democrat 
and Capitalism — also stand for som 
of the same things the Communis 
stand for. 

For example, as we have tried 
show in this and the preceding articl 
Christians, Capitalists, and Communis 
sometimes use seemingly identical met 
ods in trying to build their totally di 
ferent worlds: feeding the hungry, ed 
cating the illiterate, and healing tl 
sick. 

Blind anti-Communism often on 
causes division and weakens the fore 
opposing this evil ideology, so menacii 
to us all. Thus it only furthers t 
Communist cause. 


A future issue will bring: HI — Pr 
gram of Action. 
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,ARL FERDINAND WILHELM 
JALTHER — pastor, first President 
f the Missouri Synod, president of its 
1eological seminary —had to look with 
enetrating eyes at the doctrine of the 
hurch. In doing so he formulated this 
actrine for his day and for the Lu- 
eran Church today. 


OMPANY OF BELIEVERS 


“Soon after Walther and his fellow 
amigrants had settled down in Perry 
ounty, Missouri, dissent and conster- 
ition arose because of the question, 
Are we members of the church?” An 
sortive attempt to set up a bishop had 
eated a major disturbance, which 
used this questioning. The theologi- 
| issue came to the fore in the well- 
1own “Altenburg Debate,” in which 
falther supported eight propositions. 
Walther showed that the true church 
made up of the company of believers, 
nvisible” because God alone knows 
| those who truly believe. They come 
faith through the means of grace — 
e Word of God and the sacraments. 
Iso in those church organizations in 
hich some falsehood is taught there 
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are true believers; heterodoxy and 
falsehood do not require immediate dis- 
solution but reformation. 

Walther answered the question posed 
by his coreligionists with a positive and 
convincing yes, a yes that made him 
their theological leader. 


FREE FROM THE STATE 


Ten years after the Altenburg De- 
bate Walther submitted a treatise on 
the church to the fifth convention of 
the Missouri Synod. During this decade 
Walther and others had defended them- 
selves against J. A. A. Grabau and the 
Buffalo Synod, who maintained views 
on the church similar to those which 
had disturbed the Saxon immigrants 
earlier. 

During those ten years Walther had 
become steeped in the writings of 
Martin Luther and the leading Lu- 
theran theologians of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. During those ten years, too, 
the St. Louis pastor had learned more 
about democratic ways on America’s 
westward-moving frontier and about 
the blessings of a voluntary church not 
dominated by any form of statism. 

On theological grounds, buttressed 
by proofs from Holy Scripture and 
supported by copious quotations from 
the Lutheran church fathers, Walther 
showed that the proper form of a 
Christian congregation free from the 
state was one in which the congregation 
governs itself. The rights of such a 
congregation include possession of the 
office of the keys. The local congrega- 
tion, he said, does not derive its powers 
from the church at large or from the 
ministry; -Christ, the -Head of the 
church, grants this office to the con- 
gregation directly. 

The rights. of a congregation impose 
a corresponding obligation. The con- 
gregation has the obligation to provide 
for the ready and rich use of the Word 
of God and the sacraments in its midst, 
to care for purity of doctrine and ex- 
ercise of church discipline. Even the 
concern for the temporal welfare of 
members of the congregation, especially 
for the poor and the needy, belong to 
the duties of a congregation. No less 
must a congregation be concerned for 
the upbuilding and extension of the 
church — for mission work. 


TRULY ORTHODOX 

Walther insisted that purity of teach- 
ing and correctness in administration of 
the sacraments were vital to the church. 
“Over against erring churches, or sects, 
a true visible church in the absolute 
sense is that only in which God’s Word 
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is preached right and the holy sacra- 
ments are administered in accordance 
with the Gospel.” 

Yn the Augsburg Confession, Luther’s 
two Catechisms, the Smalcald Articles, 
and the Formula of Concord the Lu- 
theran Church set forth her teachings 
in harmony with the three ecumenical 
creeds of Christendom, Walther said. 
To him the Augsburg Confession was 
especially precious. None of the Con- 
fessions, however, would have been of 
any worth to him had they taught con- 
trary to Holy Writ. 

To recognize the written Word of 
the sacred writers of the Old and New 
Testaments as the only source and 
standard of doctrine was for Walther 
the hallmark of a truly orthodox church. 
The Scriptures must reign supreme in 
the church. The Lutheran Church, he 
said, must accept the whole written 
Word of God as God’s Word, making 
the doctrine of salvation by grace, the 
justification of the sinner in Christ 
Jesus, the very marrow of her teaching. 

On this basis Walther wished fer- 
vently to unite with other churches and 
synods. The organization of the Mis- 
souri Synod in 1847 was one step in this 
direction. Another step was taken in 
1872, when the Synodical Conference 
organized. Such organizations would 
help the congregation and the individual 
members to retain and make proper 
use of their God-given heritage. 


PRIESTHOOD OF BELIEVERS 


Walther taught, with Luther, that the 
spiritual priesthood of the believers was 
something separate and apart from the 
ministerial office. Not that Walther 
wished to downgrade the office of the 
pastor; he wished to upgrade the con- 
gregation. An ordinary Christian is not 
a pastor because he is a spiritual priest; 
a pastor is not a lord over a congrega- 
tion, which is made up of royal priests. 
The priesthood of believers is such that 
they exercise their functions and powers 
as a congregation through a duly called 
pastor. 

As the believer will reverently fol- 
low the Word of God, so he will revere 
and obey the minister of God when he 
is ministering the Word of God. 

Also in looking at the church and 
formulating the doctrines concerning 
the church, Walther came back ever and 
again to the teaching of the Scriptures. 
His theology of the church and his 
theology of the Word were closely re- 
lated. His standing in the front ranks 
of Lutheran churchmen is due under 
God in no small degree to the fact that 
he saw this relationship so clearly. 


HE GOD WHO MADE EVERYTHING has a 
proper use for everything. Even the 
least and the lowliest can be conse- 
crated to His service. His will and His 
grace are the two factors which de- 
termine what we are to do or what we 
can do for Him with His gifts. 


Though the humblest gift by the 
poorest child of God is a great thing in 
the Lord’s sight, we must always ask 
ourselves, “Is any thing good enough 
for God?” All around us is the bounty 
and the fullness of His giving. Any- 
thing we can use or give for Him is 
small, and meager; all He does for us 
is good and great. 


The Land 


Look at the land on which we build. 
Can any site be good enough for God? 
When we begin to use it for His pur- 
poses — in His kingdom — it must be 
good land, well situated, beautiful. His 
temple in Jerusalem was given a setting 
of singular beauty. “Beautiful for situa- 
tion, the joy of the whole earth, is 
Mount Zion,” sang generations of Old 
Testament worshipers who marched to 
the city of God and His holy temple. 


He who made Paradise man’s first 
dwelling place delights in the beauty of 
hills and grass, trees and running water 
brooks. Man’s inborn sinfulness gives 
him a kinship with the ugly, but the 
more conscious we are of the grace and 
the love of God revealed in Jesus Christ, 
the more certainly will we turn to the 
beautiful and insist that only the best 
is good enough for the God who gave 
us Christ. 


Churchyard 


In former days the churchyard had 
a meaning and appearance far different 
from today’s utilitarian landscaping and 
parking areas. It pictured the new 
Paradise, the city of those gone be- 
fore in the faith. 


Originally the Christians buried their 
dead inside the church —in walls and 
floors, in the chancel, beneath the altar 
—as a symbol of the “living stones 
fitly framed together, growing into an 
holy habitation of the Lord.” As the 
interior crypts multiplied, it became 
necessary to use also the area around 
the church for burials. The relation- 
ship between the church on earth (the 
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Church Militant) and the church in 
heaven (the Church Triumphant) was 
intimate and close. Those on earth lived 
in a constant shadow of persecution; 
those in heaven had through manifold 
trials gone home to glory and peace. 


The First Rule 


Early believers found great comfort 
in knowing their bodies would return 
to the earth out of which the Creator 
had made them. They were as seed in 


hallowed ground awaiting the resur 
tion sun to spring up into life etery 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the #f 
ness thereof” took on a special 
nificance for those who had laid log 
ones to rest in the bosom of His eas 
A conscientious building commit} 
architect, and contractor will approg 
every church site with true reverer} 
The first rule should always be thattj 
must not destroy what God. has 
in order to glorify what man can 
Trees are to be saved wherever possi! 
The natural contour of the land shag 
be preserved as much as possible. ~ 
brutish bulldozer should be Kkepttj 
check lest he destroy what God 
use to gladden the hearts of His peo: 


Clear Glass 


The sun is a blessed gift of God 
us. Its light and warmth are Gad’s wy 
of sustaining life and providing 
good fruits of the earth. Its glare 4 
heat, however, must not be ignog 
when it brings physical discomfort ij 
the holy hour with God. 

Overemphasis on clear glass in_ 
much modern architecture often acces 
only the cruelty of nature. To be su 
clear glass may bring in “the God! 
nature,” but at the same time it ¢ 
open the sanctuary to unnecessary 
terference with the God of grace. Mi 
the Lord in His house vie for 
worshipful attention of His people wa 
distracting birds, traffic, and weather 


Stained Glass 


Stained glass with its glory of cot 
and imagery was designed particulat 
to control the imagination and to gui 
it into the ways of true devotid 
Stained glass in a very special sense 
came the symbol of the worshipi 
congregation. 


In stained glass the lowliest of n 
terials and basest of metals, sand ai 
lead, treated in the fires of afflicti 
and fashioned into forms of color a 
beauty, with the light of God shini 
through, become living proclamatio 
of present and eternal glory. 


(To be continued) 
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KING JAMES 
VERSION 


OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE 


OR 350 yYeaARS the King James 
tsion of the Bible has held its own. 
has brought the message of salvation 
many millions of men, women, and 
Idren. This great translation was a 
Isend in 1611, when it was printed 


‘the first time. It has continued to be- 


‘most wonderful book in the English 
guage. 
Dissident voices were heard in 1604, 
en the churchmen and theologians 
o took part in the Hampton Court 
nference summoned by James I, 
ag of England, resolved “that a trans- 
on be made of the whole Bible, as 
sonant as can be to the original He- 
w and Greek.” Richard Bancroft, 
hop of London at that time, declared 
t “if every man’s humour were foi- 
red, there would be no end of trans- 
ng.” 

3ut misgivings did not prevail. Seven 
ts after the Conference the first 
tion of the King James, or Autho- 
sd, Version of the Bible came from 
presses. No subsequent translation 
Holy Writ into English has suc- 
ded in supplanting this great master- 
ec. 

-ReEpD-LETTER YEAR 

n May 1881 many scholars in Great 
fain and in America. hailed the New 
tament part of the Revised Version 
a contribution bound to crowd the 
V into the background. Similar state- 
its were made in May 1885, when 
Old Testament portion was pub- 
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“The Apostle Paul,'' by El Greco 


BY WALTER A. HANSEN 


lished. But well-grounded dissatisfac- 
tion soon cropped up in numerous 
quarters. The American Standard Edi- 
tion of the Revised Bible, published in 
1901, did not do away with the dis- 
content. 

In 1913 The New Testament: A New 
Translation, by James Moffatt, a Scot- 
tish scholar, gave rise to much discus- 
sion. Eleven years later Moffatt’s The 
Old Testament: A New Translation 
created a similar stir. Yet the KJV 
continued to reign supreme. The situa- 
tion remained unchanged when Edgar J. 
Goodspeed’s The Complete Bible: An 
American Translation appeared in 1927 
and — in a revised version — in 1935. 
Goodspeed’s The New Testament: An 
American Translation had been pub- 
lished in 1923. J. M. Powis Smith was 
the editor of the Old Testament part of 
Goodspeed’s The Complete Bible. 

Nevertheless 1611 continued to be a 
red-letter year in the long and trium- 
phant history of the Word of God in 
the English language. The other ver- 
sions I have mentioned have many ex- 
cellent qualities. They are important 
adjuncts to Biblical scholarship and de- 
serve most careful attention. 


Not A HARDSHIP 


No one has the right to call the KJV 
definitive in every respect. Throughout 
the years, the Lord has been shedding 
new light on the languages in which He 
saw fit to give His Word to mankind, 
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and no scholar worth his salt minimizes 
the importance: of manuscripts dis- 
covered after the KJV came into being. 

Since the world in which we live is 
imperfect, translations of the Bible have 
been, and will continue to be, imper- 
fect. Besides, living languages con- 
stantly undergo changes. Consequently 
the KJV contains some obsolete expres- 
sions. Furthermore, not every render- 
ing in its pages is completely accurate. 
Those who study it painstakingly often 
need the help of teachers, preachers, 
and dictionaries. But this is not a hard- 
ship; it is a blessing. Many readers 
need assistance here and there when 
they peruse other translations of Holy 
Writ into English. 

Scholars who have devoted conscien- 
tious attention to the Bible as it has 
been handed down to us in Hebrew and 
in Greek know that not a single out- 
dated word or turn of phrase in the 
KJV runs counter to God’s message of 
salvation. 


ELEGANT SIMPLICITY 


Even though the KJV contains inac- 
curate renderings here and there as well 
as some words that are no longer in 
general use, the English in which most 
of it is couched is still the English of 
our time. No one can rightfully claim 
that the KJV is unintelligible to modern 
readers. 

Is it out of place to lay special stress 
on the beauty of the KJV? The Hebrew 
of the Old Testament is beautiful, and 
the Greek of the New Testament is 
beautiful. Why, then, should anyone 
consider it relatively unimportant to 
look for beauty in a translation? Even 
though much of the Greek of the New 
Testament is the everyday Greek of that 
time, its undeniable directness and pithi- 
ness of expression are in themselves 
cardinal elements of beauty. St. Luke 
and St. Paul, for example, are past 
masters of elegant simplicity. 

I cannot see eye to eye with those 
who undertake to translate Holy Writ 
into the colloquial language of our time. 
In numerous instances their render- 
ings have much in common with cari- 
catures. There is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark used a few 
words that are regarded as collo- 
quialisms, and the epistles of St.Peter 
are written in what may be called 
a rough-hewn style. But this does not 
detract from the elemental dignity, 
beauty, and power of their writings. 
The practice of translators who try in 
the sweat of their faces to be col- 
loquial at all times is boring almost be- 
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yond endurance. I do not question the 
sincerity of these men; but I have often 
questioned their judgment, their taste, 
and their scholarship. 


IRREPARABLE LOSS 


The church has an obligation to give 
its preachers a thorough education in 
the languages in which the Bible was 
written. Martin Luther stressed this 
obligation with all the power he could 
command. He would do so with re- 
doubled emphasis if he were living to- 
day. The church of Jesus Christ will 
suffer an irreparable loss if it ever per- 
mits the knowledge of Hebrew and 
Greek to go by the board in its midst. 

No one can arrive at a proper evalu- 
ation of any translation of the Bible un- 
less he knows his way about in these 
languages. It is not enough to say, 


eKSV 


And I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 
(Matthew 16:19) 


Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
(Matthew 28:19) 


In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything made 
that was made. In Him was Life, and the 
Life was the Light of men. And the 
Light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not. (John 1:1-5) 


God so loved the world that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life. (John 3:16) 


For all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God, being justified freely by 
His grace through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in His 
blood. (Romans 3:23-25) 


“{ like this version.” One’s conclusions 
must be founded on the best education 
the church is able to give. This educa- 
tion, by the way, includes a grounding 
in classical Greek, from which the 
Greek of the New Testament sprang. 


MopekN VERSIONS 


The Revised Standard Version has 
had a widespread vogue in recent years. 
Many accepted it out of hand jong be- 
fore the ink was dry on its pages. Al- 
though it has numerous qualities that 
should make the hearts of students of 
the Bible leap for joy, | wonder whether 
the RSV, in spite of some recent re- 
visions, is the real answer to the needs 
of the church. Like the Revised Ver- 
sion and the American Standard Edition 
of the Revised Bible, the RSV owes 
much of its inherent power to the KJV. 


a2 Familiar Scriptures from Three Versions 
@RSV 


I will give you the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, and whatever you bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatever you loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven. 


Go therefore and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit. 


In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. He was in the beginning wit 
God; all things were made through 
Him, and without Him was not any- 
thing made that was made. In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men. 
The light shines in the darkness, and 
the darkness has not overcome it. 


For God so loved the world that He 
gave His only Son, that whoever be- 
lieves in Him should not perish but 
have eternal life. 


Since all have sinned and fall short 
of the glory of God, they are justified 
by His grace as a gift, through the re- 
demption which is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God put forward as an expiation 
by His blood, to be received by faith. 


; 


Despite labored attempts t 
simple The Bible in Basic Engli 
heavy-footed and, in my opinion, 
right crude. Why go to great leng 
underestimating the intelligence 
readers and hearers? Although thi 
sion is said to serve a useful purp 
some parts of the world, it will 
supplant the KJV. 

Several months ago | received an 
vance copy of The New English A 
New Testameni, published by thet 
ford University Press in conjuni 
with the Cambridge University 1 
A cursory reading of some parts: 
left me unimpressed and at times) 
annoyed; other parts have evoked 
miration. Now and then there ss 
to be a conscious striving to be diffe 

Many reviewers have not hesitati 
go overboard when praising the ¥ 


°NEB 


| will give you the keys of the | 
dom of Heaven; what you forbid on | 
shall be forbidden in heaven, and 
you allow on earth shall be allowe 
heaven. | 


Go forth therefore and make all no 
My disciples; baptize men everywhe 
the name of the Father and the Son 
the Holy Spirit. 


When all things began, the Wor 
ready was. The Word dwelt with 
and what God was, the Word was. 
Word, then, was with God at the 
ginning, and through Him all ft 
came to be; no single thing was cre 
without Him. All that came to be was 
with His life, and that life wads the 
of men. The light shines on in the 
and the darkness has never quench 


God loved the world so much the 
gave His only Son, that everyone wh 


faith in Him may not die but have et 
life, 


For all alike have sinned, and ar 
prived of the divine splendour, and a 
justified by God's free grace « 
through His act of liberation in the 
son of Christ Jesus. For God des 
Him to be the means of expiating § 


His sacrificial death, effective th 
faith, 


if 


sy have lauded it to the skies long be- 
‘e it was possible for them to have 
died it with painstaking care. But 
on such evaluations can be helpful. 


OLD Bocy 


The Introduction to the NEB keeps 
ve the old bogy of “barriers of lan- 
age.” But is the NEB itself entirely 
thout “barriers”? I wonder. It is 
sy to make exaggerated statements 
gat, barriers” in the KJV; it is 
ually easy to go off the deep end 
en giving praise to the NEB. I pre- 
‘to let the ink dry before I undertake 
evaluate this contribution to the study 
Holy Writ. 

Bven at this early time, however, one 
uld not overlook a statement re- 
itly made by Dr. Benjamin Pollard, 
hop of Sodor and the Isle of Man. 


JV 


Charity suffereth long and is kind; 
rity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
lf, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
lf unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
seth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the 
th; beareth all things, believeth all 
ags, hopeth all things, endureth all 
ags. (1 Corinthians 13:4-7) 


et him that is taught in the Word com- 
micate unto him that teacheth in all 
\d things. (Galatians 6:6) 


et this mind be in you which was 
» in Christ Jesus, who, being in the 
nm of God, thought it not robbery to 
equal with God, but made Himself of 
reputation and took upon Him the 
m of a servant and was made in the 
ness of men. (Philippians 2:5-7) 


And the peace of God, which passeth 
understanding, shall keep your hearts 
minds through Christ Jesus. (Philip- 
15 4:7) 


And that from a child thou hast known 

Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
ce thee wise unto salvation through 
h which is in Christ Jesus. All Scrip- 
- is given by inspiration of God and is 
ftable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
ection, for instruction in righteous- 
, that the man of God may be perfect, 
ughly furnished unto all good works. 
[imothy 3:15-17) 


Jow faith is the substance of things 
ed for, the evidence of things not seen. 
brews 11:1) 


This eminent clergyman conceded that 
the NEB may be acceptable for private 
reading; but he does not consider it “in 
sufficiently good language for public 
worship, as it lacks rhythm and a sense 
of awe.” For the time being Bishop 
Pollard forbade the use of the NEB in 
the churches under his jurisdiction. 


TIME TO BE Strupious 


The church must try to solve what 
many regard as a perplexing problem. 
Shall the widespread use of the KJV 
be frowned on or even discontinued? 
Shall the RSV be adopted officially? 
Shall the NEB be accepted as a solu- 
tion? Shall the church advocate trans- 
lations similar to The Bible in Basic 
English? Shall it recommend the use of 
paraphrastic versions? 


My own answer to these questions is 


eRSV 


Love is patient and kind; love is not 
jealous or boastful; it is not arrogant or 
rude. Love does not insist on its own 
way; it is not irritable or resentfu® it 
does not rejoice at wrong, but rejoices 
in the right. Love bears all things, be- 
lieves all things, hopes all things, en- 
dures all things. 


Let him who is taught the Word 
share all good things with him who 
teaches. 


Have this mind among yourselves, 
which you have in Christ Jesus, who, 
though He was in the form of God, did 
not count equality with God a thing to 
be grasped, but emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being born in the 
likeness of men. 


And the peace of God, which passes 
all understanding, will keep your hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus. 


And how from childhood you have 
been acquainted with the sacred writ- 
ings which are able to instruct yeu for 
salvation through faith in Christ Jesus. 
All Scripture is inspired by God and 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, and for training in right- 
eousness, that the man of God may be 
complete, equipped for every good 
work. 


Now faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not 
seen. 


no. If anyone accuses me of favoring 
the KJV in spite of its imperfections 
and its obsolete words, I plead guilty. 
The church needs intensive and exten- 
sive Bible study. This, by the way, in- 
cludes painstaking attention to the out- 
dated expressions and the inaccuracies 
found in the KJV. It would be tragic to 
take for granted that every other ver- 
sion is flawless. 


For many years I have enjoyed study- 
ing numerous translations of the Bible. 
Much of what I have found in some of 
them has filled me with joy. All too fre- 
quently, however, this or that rendering 
has caused me vexation of spirit and 
gnashing of teeth. I cogtinue to treas- 
ure the KJV as a pearl of great price, 
just as I never cease to marvel at the 
majesty of Luther’s translation of the 
Bible into German. 


NEB 


Love is patient; love is kind and en- 
vies no one. Love is never boastful, nor 
conceited, nor rude; never selfish, not 
quick to take offence. Love keeps no score 
of wrongs; does not gloat over other men’s 
sins, but delights in the truth. There is 
nothing love cannot face; there is no limit 
to its faith, its hope, and its endurance. 


When anyone is under instruction in the 
faith, he should give his teacher a share 
of all good things he has. 


Let your bearing towards one another 
arise out of your life in Christ Jesus. For 
the divine nature was His from the first; 
yet He did not think to snatch at equality 
with God, but made Himself nothing, as- 
suming the nature of a slave. ; 


Then the peace of God, which is beyond 
our utmost understanding, will keep guard 
over your hearts and your thoughts, in 
Christ Jesus. 


Remember that from early childhood you 
have been familiar with the sacred writ- 
ings which have power to make you wise 
and lead you to salvation through faith in 
Christ Jesus. Every inspired Scripture has 
its use for teaching the truth and refuting 
error, or for reformation of manners and 
discipline in right living, so that the man 
who belongs to God may be efficient and 
equipped for good work of every kind. 


And what is faith? Faith gives substance 
to our hopes, and makes us certain of re- 
alities we do not see. 
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“TLC — Tender Loving Care” 


Ockrassa Photo Wins 
LSWMA Top Prize 


“TLC — Tender Loving Care,” a 
photo taken by Paul Ockrassa for the 
Aug. 9, 1960, issue of the WITNESS, 
has placed first in the photography con- 
test sponsored by the audio-visual com- 
mission’ of the Lutheran Society for 
Worship, Music, and the Arts. 

Awarded top honors for picturing 
“the love of God shown in Christ’s re- 
demptive suffering, love that is reflected 
by loving Christians,’ Mr. Ockrassa’s 
photo was displayed June 27 to 29 at 
the fourth annual conference of the 

~LSWMA in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The 36-year-old St.Louis Globe- 
Democrat staff photographer, member 
of the Lutheran Church of Webster 
Gardens in suburban St. Louis, took the 
prize-winning picture for “Never Un- 
derestimate the Power of the Gospel,” 
a vacation Bible school pictorial by 
Rev. Arnold A. Wessler. 

Mr. Ockrassa’s photography  fre- 
quently appears in the WITNEss. 


Sermon for the “Record” 


A sermon on Communism delivered 
by Pastor Edwin Heyne in Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Amarillo, so impressed 
Representative Walter Rogers of Texas’ 
18th Congressional District that he had 
it read into the Congressional Record 
(page A4137). 
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CHRISTIANITY IS LOSING PERCENTAGEWISE 
TO OTHER RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


By H. H. Koppelmann, Executive Secretary, Board for World Missions 


Percentagewise the Christian church 
is losing out against other religions of 
the world. Of the major religions, 
Christianity is the only one experienc- 
ing such a decline. One thinks at once 
of the Lord’s question: “When the Son 
of Man cometh, shall He find faith on 
the earth?” 

On the other hand, we ought to re- 
joice when His blessings are in evi- 
dence. So also our missions and sister 
churches in Asia and the South Pacific 
ask us to join them in thanking God 
as they review 1960. 

Only Taiwan reported a decrease. in 
over-all membership — from 1,360 to 
1,320. This reduction, notes Rev. Vic- 
tor Hafner, chairman of the Taiwan 
Conference, came about largely because 
two congregations in Taipei “eliminated 
dead statistical communicants by the 
hundreds.” At the same time he points 
to impressive gains which call for 
thanksgiving. Church attendance in- 
creased by 34%, Communion attend- 
ance by 33%, Sunday school attend- 
ance by 34%, contributions by 107%. 
The Lord added 151 adult communi- 
cants by Baptism or confirmation. 

Largest numerical gains were made 
in New Guinea, where over 3,500 were 
baptized last year and total membership 
now approaches 9,000. Stations more 
than doubled, increasing from 115 to 
242. Of 117 schools 54 were new in 
i960, and they enrolled 3,833 pupils 
for a gain of 1,602 over the previous 
year. We hope to add three clergymen 
and three teachers to the New Guinea 
staff this year and a total of 16 workers 
in 1962. 


FIVE OF SIX NEW ENGLAND STATES served b 


Significant growth of more than 11 
raised the membership of the Ha 
Kong church to 6,719. Both Japan a 
the Philippines barely missed the | 
figure with 1,774 and 3,472 membé 
respectively. The India Evangelical Il 
theran Church registered a net gro 
of 805, though 1,907 persons were ba 
tized, giving the church a total me; 
bership of 32,671. The newest m 
sions, Korea and the Middle East, | 
37 and 61 members, respectively. | 

Membership in all eight areas n 
totals 54,937, an increase of slight 
more than 11%. 

Representing us in these many cou 
tries under 11 flags are 156 missi¢ 
aries and their wives and families. TF 
are being joined by a growing numll 
of national pastors, who now total 1 
In addition we have many teach 
evangelists, catechists, elders, and ] 
workers with a Spirit-given sense 
urgency to speed the message of sal¥ 
tion to ever more people. 


Students Give $3,500 to IELC 


From their offerings during the pi 
school year the students of Concor¢ 
College, St. Paul, Minn., turned ov 
a check for $3,500 to the India Eva 
gelical Lutheran Church for its Chun 
Extension Fund. An additional gift w 
sent to The Lutheran Hour. Summ 
offerings will go to charitable organia 
tions in Synod. The past two ye 
students gave $3,500 and $2,000 - 
spectively to the seminary libraries 
Manila, P. I., and Seoul, Korea. 


j 


y Rev. E. J. Thaler, missionary to | 


deaf, were represented May 28 when he bapti ; i 
; ptized 18 students at the Americ 
School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn., in Bethany Church of that city. 
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THE LUTHERAN WITN 


Death Ends Career of 


Welfare Consultant 


SMiss Ruth Brauer, 53, first socie! 
work consultant of Synod’s Depariment 
Mf Social Welfare, died June 14 “atthe 
ery height of a fruitful career,” ac. 
sording to Dr. E. Buckley Glabe, Board 
Mf Social Welfare chairman. 

3 gay Speaking at fu 
neral services held 
June 16 in Salem 
Church, Affton, 
Mo., Dr. Glabe 
cited her ‘“profes- 
sional competence, 
which was of the 
highest,” and her 
“deep love for peo- 
ple,” which made 
her an “outstand- 
ing Christian social 
; worker.” 

- Lutheran welfare agencies from coast 
© coast “will miss her,” he said, “for 
she was friend, adviser, counselor, and 
nentor to many. 

- “Her competence in the field of com- 
munity organization, family and child 
Welfare, the care of the aging, her in- 
erest in the mentally retarded, in social 
work education, in recruitment and 
Training, have made a lasting impression 
ipon the welfare programs of our 
shurch.” 

_At the services President John W. 
Zehnken spoke for the church Miss 
3rauer served “with a deep sense of 
jedication and devotion” to the Savior. 
Xev. Alton F. Wedel, her pastor and 
nember of the Board of Social Welfare, 
yreached on the text she had chosen: 
‘Lord, remember me when Thou com- 
st into Thy kingdom.” 

A graduate of Washington Univer- 
ity, St.Louis (B.A., 1934; M.A., 
936), Miss Brauer taught at the Law- 
ence, Ill., high schoo! before becoming 
lean of girls at Concordia Lutheran 
Jigh School, Fort Wayne, Ind. Asso- 
jation with the Menninger Clinic, 
Fopeka, Kans., and the Veterans Ad- 
ninistration Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
tt. Louis, led her to continue her 
tudies at Washington University’s 
george Warren Brown School of So- 
ial Work (M.S. W., 1947). 

“In 1952 at the request of the West 
yerman government she made a survey 
f health and welfare needs and re- 
ources in that country. In 1959 she at- 
ended the International Conference 
n Social Work in Tokyo. 

As social welfare consultant for Syn- 


Z Ruth Brauer 


By 11, 1961 


od’s Board, she worked with some 50 
charity and welfare 
She evaluated existing wel- 
fare programs, promoted new projects 
of welfare services, developed plans to 
recruit young people for Christian 
social work, and interpreted the mean- 
ing and practice of welfare as a vital 
aspect of the church’s total program. 


church-related 
agencies, 


Caemmerer Painting 
Given Synod by 
Missionaries to Deaf 


Blessed,” a 


“The Man Twice paint- 
ing by Richard R. Caemmerer, Jr., at 
May 5 chapel services in the Lutheran 
Building, St. Louis, was presented to 
Synod by its missionaries to the deaf, 
the Board of Missions to the Deaf, and 
the heads of the Lutheran Schools for 
the Deaf in Detroit and Mill Neck, 
| esl iemlos bah 

The painting is the artist’s concep- 
tion of Christ’s healing of the deaf man 
recorded in Mark 7:31-37. Above the 
man’s head is the Savior’s hand of 
blessing. The artist seems to have cap- 
tured the moment when the man is 
hearing for the first time and his mouth 
is Opening to speak his first word. The 
man is enveloped in Christ, and the 
hand grasping Christ’s arm shows his 
dependency on Jesus for both physical 
and spiritual healing. 

Commissioned and purchased by the 
missionaries to the deaf, the painting 
was presented to Synod’s President, 
Dr. John W. Behnken, by Rev. William 
F. Reinking, Executive Secretary, Board 
of Missions to the Deat. 

“This gift,” says Secretary Reinking, 
“is a token of our appreciation for the 
interest Synod has shown in maintain- 
ing a mission to the deaf and in ex- 
panding the mission to make it an 
outstanding mission to the deaf among 
Protestant churches in America.” 

The mission was established 65 years 


ago by resolution of the Fort Wayne 


convention, primarily in answer to a 
fervent plea by Rev. August Reinke, 
Chicago, who had for two years carried 
on a program for the deaf. 

Last year 37 full-time missionaries 
to the deaf, four part-time mission- 
aries, three vicars, and one parish 
worker served 9,616 baptized and 4,797 
communicant members. These workers 
reported 68 junior confirmations and 
a total of 159 adults won for Christ. 

Synod’s missionaries also serve 2,541 
¢hildren in various schools and classes 
for the deaf throughout the U. S. 
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1965 New Target Date 
For Canadian Lutherans 


Formation of the Lutheran Church 

Canada as an autonomous body will 
be postponed at least until 1965, ac- 
cording to a decision reached at the 
fourth convention of the organization 
at Kitchener, Ont., May 23-25. 

The Lutheran Church -—— Canada, 
formed in 1958 by Synod’s three Cana- 
dian Districts and congregations of the 
English District on Canadian soil, had 
previously set 1964 as a tentative target 
date for independent status. 

Under the schedule adopted, com- 
plete progress reports on the organiza- 
tion of the new body will be made at 
the 1961 conventions of the Canadian 
Disiricts and at the 1962 synodical con- 
vention. Congregations will then study 
the autonomy proposal and submit their 
decision at least six months before the 
1965 convention of Synod. “Positive 
action by the Lutheran Church — Can- 
ada,” according to the enabling resolu- 
tion, shall be taken when two thirds of 
the congregations register approval. 

As an autonomous body the Cana- 
dian church will remain in fellowship 
with Synod. Numbering some 60,000 
communicant members in 340 congre- 
gations, the sister church will also con- 
tinue to request synodical subsidy. 

Rev. Frederick Schole, Leduc, Alta., 
was elected President of the I.C-C after 
Pres. A. H. Schwermann withdrew for 
reasons of health. Dr. Schwermann was 
named Honorary President. Rev. Hor- 
ace Erdman, Kitchener, Ont., was 
elected Vice-President; Rev. Maynard 
Pollex, Hamilton, Ont., Secretary; and 
Clare Kuhnke, Winnipeg, Treasurer. 


Executive Secretary Reinking presents 
Caemmerer painting to President Behn- 
ken as “token of appreciation.” 
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Eugenia Price 


H. H. Koppelmann 


PROPOSED PROJECTS TO BE EVALUATED 
AT NINTH LWML BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Selection of mission projects and ad- 
dresses by four speakers will highlight 
the ninth biennial convention of the 
Lutheran Women’s Missionary League 
in Pittsburgh. Pa., July 26 and 27. 

To help delegates choose three of the 
14 projects proposed for support dur- 
ing the next two years, a panel of seven 
LWML district presidents will present 
an evaluation of each suggested mission 
endeavor. 

Moderated by Mrs. Harold E. 
Brandt, LWML first vice-president, the 
panel will include Mrs. Waltraut A. 
Wilson, California-Nevada District; 
Miss Florene Nolde, Chesapeake: Mrs. 
Ed Guetzko, Iowa East; Mrs. William 
Noller, Kansas; Mrs. D. C. Appelt, Al- 
berta-British Columbia; Miss Juanita 


Weber, Oklahoma; and Mrs. Carl J. 
Erdmann, South Wisconsin. 
Mission projects suggested range 


from $42,000 to $103,000 in cost and 
specify funds for chapels, hospitals, 
buildings, or furnishings in almost every 
continent of the earth. “Different” 
types of proposals are an enlarged pro- 
gram of printing and distributing Chris- 
tian literature in many countries and 
publication of “preaching through the 
press” ads in Sunday newspaper supple- 
ments and magazines. 

Four speakers will address the con- 
vention: Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, presi- 
dent of Valparaiso University, at Tues- 
day and Wednesday vespers; Rev. Gus- 
tav M. Karkau, President of the East- 
ern District, at the Wednesday morning 
service; Dr. Herman H. Koppelmann, 
Executive Secretary of Synod’s Board 
for World Missions, at Wednesday af- 
ternoon sessions; and Miss Eugenia 
Price, author and lecturer, on Thursday 
morning. 

Mrs. Walter N. Hoppe, LWML pres- 
ident, will preside at sessions in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Pittsburgh Hil- 
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ton Hotel. Mrs. Mildred Rogers and 
irs. W. R. Sommerfeld are convention 
cochairmen. 

Delegates will elect a second vice- 
president, recording secretary, treas- 
urer, and three pastoral counselors. 

Preceding the convention will be 
meetings of the editorial staff of the 
Lutheran Woman’s Quarterly, the Exec- 
utive Committee, the Board of Direc- 
tors, and the Christian Growth Com- 
mittee. 

Convention delegates will represent 
202,922 women in 4,957 societies and 
37 LWML districts. 


FEELINGS OF A MISSIONARY 


Rey. Herman R. Mayer, Synod’s second 
missionary to the Philippines, stationed 
there since 1948 and now returning for 
a brief furlough, expresses his feelings: 

“This year we are rounding out fifteen 
years of service in the Lord’s Philippine 
vineyard. Our joy and satisfaction in this 
parish work cannot be measured in earthly 
standards. After ten years in Cagayan one 
begins to recognize to what extent God 
can work and has worked upon the hearts 
and lives of people. 

“One experiences this especially from 
the testimonies of the lives of former adul- 
turers, gamblers, and drunkards. The com- 
munity has come to recognize our work 
with the MEANS OF GRACE as a power 
of God unto salvation, the most glorious 
standard of any missionary enterprise. 

“May God give our church here a fu- 
ture and influence beyond anything that 
we might even have been able to surmise. 
God is too good to us, and we are so 
remiss in recognizing it! The blessings of 
the church are a gift from heaven, for 
which we thank God. We also praise Him 
for the privilege and joy of serving suc- 
cessfully under Him.”’ 
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Theodore Eckhart Given 
“Tumen Christi” Medal 


In recognition of his 36 years 
dedicated service to The Luther, 
Church — Missouri’ Synod, Theodo 
W. Eckhart, Brentwood, Mo., w 
awarded the Lumen Christi medal ¥ 
Valparaiso University at June 11 co 
mencement exercises. 

The 79-year-old churchman is i 
sixth recipient of the award, establish 
in 1950 to honor laymen for “distij 
guished service.’ 

Notable in the many-sided career ‘ 
Mr. Eckhart was his service as Synod 
Financial Secretary, a position he he 
from its inception in 1920 to his r 
tirement from office in 1951. Fro; 
1920 to 1926 he also served as Synod 
Treasurer. | 

Other long-term positions he he! 
are: member, board of governors, Coy 
cordia Historical Institute, 29 year 
treasurer, Missionary Board, Lutherg 
Synodical Conference, 17; financial se« 
retary, Lutheran Laymen’s League, 1} 


During World War I Mr. Eckhai 
was named office manager of Synod 
Army and Navy Board (his offic: 
turned over a $300,000 surplus f 
Synod in 1919). Almost immediatel: 
he was asked to head the LLL endow 
ment fund campaign, which raise 
$2,300,000 for the support of Synodt 
retired clergy and their dependent; 
The fund, now grown to $2,902, 56 
still continues its work. 


Together with Drs. John H. C. Frit 
and John C. Baur, Mr. Eckhart in 192! 
formed Synod’s Ways and Means Com 
mittee, which raised over $4,000 ,00 
for the new St.Louis seminary ani 
buildings on other synodical campuse! 


Theodore 
Christi medal from Dr. O. P. Kret: 


Eckhart 


receives Lume 


mann, 


n, president of Valparaiso Un 
versity. 
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A closed his active career to Synod, 
erhaps the longest on record by a lay- 
lan, with a four-year term as general 
lanager of the Lutheran Building. 

A native of Milwaukee, where he 
larried Emma Petersen in 1908, Theo- 
ore Eckhart entered full-time church 
ork after 18 years in the plumbing 
usiness. 

‘The Eckharts have one daughter, 
‘ferna, wife of Rev. Theodore W. 
chroeder, pastor of Mount Calvary 
hurch, Brentwood. 


Sunday School Secretary 
On Leave for Studies 


Dr. Allan H. Jahsmann, Synod’s Sec- 

‘tary of Sunday Schools, has accepted 
one-year fellowship appointment in 
sychiatric theory at the Menninger 
oundation, Topeka, Kans. 

“My interest will lie in the applica- 
on of psychiatric theory to the tasks of 
jucation in the church,” Dr. Jahsmann 
id in announcing the appointment, 
hich is supported by a grant from the 
anforth Foundation. 

He will conduct special studies on 


‘Oup interactions as a method of 
hristian education and a means to 
sychological health and __ spiritual 
‘owth. 


During his leave of absence Dr. A. 
. Mueller, editor of Synod’s Sunday 
hool materials, will be Acting Sec- 
tary of Sunday Schools, 

A charter member of the Academy of 
eligion and Mental Health, Dr. Jahs- 
ann told the WiTNEss: “I firmly be- 
ve that the teachings of Christianity 
id“the church as a fellowship are 
rgely untapped resources for mental 
salth, and that therapy and education 
tried on in the context of Christian 
ith might be much more productive 
an most people presently imagine.” 


Augustana Lutherans 
Ratify Four-Way Merger 


Birth of a new Lutheran church body 
be known as the Lutheran Church in 
merica was virtually assured when the 
igustana Lutheran Church at its 
attle convention last month formally 
‘ified a merger with three other Lu- 
sran churches. 

The United Lutheran Church in 
nerica, largest of the churches in- 
lved in the impending union, gave 
al approval to the LCA merger 
flier this year. The other two bodies 
the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 


by 11, 1961 


Church (Suomi Synod) and the Amer- 
ican Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(Danish) — are expected to follow suit 
at their conventions this summer. 
Merger negotiations among the four 
groups have been in progress since 
OSS), 

Formation of the LCA will make it 
by far the largest Lutheran body in 
America, with some 3,250,000 mem- 
bers. Next largest is The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod (2,470,000 
members), followed by The American 
Lutheran Church, formed last year 
through a three-way merger, with a 
membership of 2,250,000. 

With the consummation of the pend- 
ing union, 95 per cent of all Lutherans 
in America will be included in these 
three bodies. 


Briefly Told 


“Great Living American” 


Herbert P. Buetow, 
president of Minne- 
sota Mining and Man- 


ufacturing Co. and 
member of Pilgrim 
Lutheran (Missouri 


Synod) Church, Saint 
Paul, Minn., has been 
named one of three 
“sreat living Americans of our time” by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Buetow, a former deacon 
of Pilgrim Church, gained recognition 
for his efforts on behalf of education 
and the preservation of the American 
democratic way of life. 


Valpo Grads Hear Governor Erbe 


‘Despite the wonders of this age, do 
not take anything for granted,” lowa’s 
Governor Norman Erbe cautioned 339 
Valparaiso University graduates at the 
school’s June commencement. “The 
present era presents a greater challenge 
to the graduate than ever before. How- 
ever, you have an equally strong heri- 
tage through your college education, 
which should more than equip you to 
meet this challenge.” An outdoor gath- 
ering of 4,500 heard the Missouri Synod 
Lutheran governor’s address. 


Lt. Col. Coiner 


St. Louis seminary professor Harry 
G. Coiner was recently promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the United 
States Army Reserve. A member of the 
faculty since 1955, Professor Coiner is 
also chairman of Synod’s Family Life 
Committee and heads the “Family 
Council” department of the WITNESS. 


(339) 


Former Governor Preus Dies 


Jacob A. O. Preus, 77, Governor of 
Minnesota from 1921 to 1925, died 
May 24 at his Minneapolis home. Both 
sons of Governor Preus are professors 
ot theology at Synod’s seminaries: Dr. 
Robert at St. Louis; Dr. Jacob A. O., 
Springfield. Governor Preus was a 
member of the (Norwegian) Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Synod. 


Honorary Architect 


The first honorary membership in the 
Church Architectural Guild of America 
was granted Dr. Adalbert R. Kretz- 
mann, pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of St. Luke, Chicago, 
architectural consultant and regular 
contributor to the WiTNeEss (Christian 
Art, 1961; Christian Symbols, 1959 to 
1960). The Guild presentation was 
made at the national conference on 
church architecture in Pittsburgh. 


Win and Near-Miss for Phyllis 


Phyllis Kruse, 14, eighth-grade pupil 
of Immanuel Lutheran School, Bremen, 
Kans., spelled her way into the Kansas 
state championship (winning word: 
pentastich, which Phyllis said she had 
never heard before) and later captured 
fifth place in the national spelling bee 
at Washington, D. C. 


Pieper’s Dogmatics in Finnish 


Copies of a Finnish translation of 
Dr. Francis Pieper’s Christian Dogmat- 
ics, recently completed by the Lu- 
theran Evangelical Association of Fin- 
land, will be placed in every theological 
library in that country “in the hope 
that it will exert a conservative influ- 
ence on theology there,” according to 
Tauno Salonen of Finland, student at 
the Springfield seminary. On May 29 
Mr. Salonen presented two copies of 
the work to Dr. John W. Behnken. 


ae 


President Behnken (left) receives copy 
of Kristillinen Dogmatikka from Tauno 
Salonen. 
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“People came with Bible dictionaries . . . 


took notes” 


PILOT PROJECT IN SASKATCHEWAN SHOWS 
PRONOUNCED INTEREST IN BIBLE STUDY 


“Our Lutheran people are interested 
in serious study of God’s Word and will 
attend Bible classes if properly moti 
vated and if the lesson is well prepared,” 
said Dr. Oscar E. Feucht, Synod’s Sec- 
retary of Adult Education, after return- 
ing from a recent pilot Bible study 
teaching mission in southeastern Sas- 
katchewan. 

Attendance at the daily sessions, he 
said, was “exceptionally good” — 40 to 
50 per cent of the communicant mem- 
bership in five of the six congregations 
and at least 75 per cent in one. 

He added that it was interesting “to 
watch the enthusiasm build up from day 
to day.” 

At each of the participating churches 
(tural, urban, small, and average size) 
the entire Book of Ephesians was 
studied in 75-minute evening periods 


y. 


is a 


te 


haart 


; a word. 


pe A. Pcie aniishen (Bi The gradual is the antiphon or 
: _responsory, usually consisting of several psalm verses, read 
o chanted between the reading of the Epistle and the Gospel 
‘order of service. The hallelujahs included in all the grad- 
: except | those for the penitential pre-Lenten and Lenten sea- 
press the worshipers’ praise for hearing the Lord speak 
2m the lessons read. Like the introit and the collect, the 
il is a proper « and varies from service to service. 

Iment (A) — In the language. of the church con- 
ion invariably refers to the completion of all the believ- 
: “er's hopes in the perfect life of heaven. As may be seen from 
its use in. The Lutheran Hymnal (352:4; 473:5; 520: 12), “reach- 
a perfect end” quite accurotely catches the meaning of the 


from Sunday to Thursday. Each morn- 
ing the pastors and guest teachers re- 
ceived training in outlining the lessons, 
discussed methods for youth and adult 
classes, heard a lecture on teaching the 
Bible, and viewed a filmstrip. 

Congregations were prepared for 
“Bible Week” through effective public- 
ity and home visitations, directed by 
Rev. Herman Bickel, chairman of the 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan District Board 
of Parish Education, and Rev. T. L. 
Ristine, the District’s Executive Secre- 
tary. Dr. Feucht was in charge of train- 
ing the guest teachers. 

“The whole Book of Ephesians was 
opened to me,” one student said in 
evaluating the mission. His comment 
underlined efforts of the guest teachers 
to conduct the mission in such a man- 
ner that people would clearly “see the 


Answers to “Testing Your Religious 


you" 


recall only a phrase or two. 
show every place a word is used in the Bible are available fc 
both the King James and the Revised Standard versions. 


4. Greeting (C)—The salutation is the mutual greetin 
betwecn pastor and congregation (Pastor: ‘‘The Lord be » 
; Congregation: “And with thy spirit’’) which marks: tk 

pasinning ef each new main part of the worship service. : 
the worshiper understands that in this brief interchange” 
servant and those served by him in God's name are asking | 
- each other His presence and quidance in their worship, the 
fation becomes for him a most beautiful part of the service. ; 


5. Wean away (B) -— Estrange is familiar to many | fre 
Luther’s explanation of ‘covet’ in the Tenth Commandm nel 


theme and message of the book in ful 
development.” 

Another said: “I received a clearer 
picture of Christ. For 50 years I have: 
been reading my Bible, and now for the 
first time I have Jearned to read it with 
greater meaning.” 

“This study permitted us to ask ques- 
tions we would otherwise not have the 
opportunity to ask,” a third noted. | 

Citing the value of the mission to 
the congregation, an elder observed: “Tt 
gave us a feeling of oneness under 
Christ and brought us into closer rela- 
tionship with one another. Bible study 
can be an interesting project when it is 
done in a group.” 

Dr. Feucht took special note of this 
reaction, for the ratio of the 1960 en- 
rollment growth of Bible classes in 
Synod (0.6) to the ratio of increase of 
the communicant membership (3.4) in- 
dicates the need for heavier emphasis 
on well-planned study of the Bible in 
groups under trained teachers. 

He was also impressed by the number 
of people who came to the sessions witt 
one or more versions of the Bible anc 
Bible dictionaries. Many students took 
notes, wrote in the margins of ther 
Bible, and underscored key words it 
the text. 

Summarizing the Bible study teachin; 
mission, Rev. Paul J. Borchardt, a gues 
teacher, said: “I could feel a love fo 


. the Bible grow in the people throughou 


the week. A new and genuine love fo 
God’s Word is the chief blessing of thi 
project. Another would be the persona 
discovery of the meaning and applica 
tion of Scripture. And what else di 
our people need?” 


Vocabulary” | 


Complete concordances whic 


03. Bible index (B)— A concordance is an eiphapeiean 
ding of Bible words or topics telling where they may be found 
in the Bible. Even the abridged concordances in many Bibles ore 
invaluable aids and timesavers to Bible students. By using a con- 
cordance one can quickly locate any passage of which he can 
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estranging, forcing, or enticing luca) mee fom our neighb 
his wife or employees. ‘ rN ee 


6. Altar curtain (B) — The dorsal (sometimes also « call 
dossal) is a decorative cloth hung behind the altar or at 
sides of the altar on the chancel wall. 
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When you know 


ou must provide... 


ecause you are a Lutheran, you can own Brotherhood 
rovider Life Insurance and at remarkably favorable rates. 
‘ith it, comes peace of mind from having provided for 
yur family’s future. Family protection, education, invest- 
ent, retirement income—aill are possible with our Brother- 
90d Provider Plan. Look at these big advantages: *(Based 
1 age 25. Slightly higher as you grow older.) 

$10,000 of permanent, dividend-paying life insurance. 

If you die at 65, your family actually gets $16,000, yet 
yu have invested only $7,208. 

If you retire at 65, you can get $12,059 cash. 

If you are totally disabled before 60, we pay all future 
emiums. 


Brotherhood Provider Life Insurance gives OU 


10.000 of family security 
for only 50¢ a day 


All this and more for an investment of just $180.20 a 
year .. . about 50¢ a day. You would pay more than this 
for lunch. 

Right now, think about your family—your children, your 
wife—those who look up to you, depend on you. It’s reassur- 
ing to know you can turn to our Lutheran Brotherhood 
Provider when you know you must provide. 

Call your Lutheran Brotherhood representative for full 
details. Join the thousands of Lutherans who enjoy security 
and peace of mind in the bond of Lutheran Brotherhood. 


*Based on current dividend rate, which is not guaranteed. Actual amount 
may be more or less than total premiums paid. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


legal reserve LIFE INSURANCE society « 701 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


er) SERS mY 
gs 


‘EE full-color reproduction (18" x 24") of 
utin Luther window. Ideal for framing and 
play in home or classroom. Mail coupon today. 


i 

LI n 

,, < an ! Mail now for free gift and information Dept. Q-1 
0 

! LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 

i 701 Second Avenue South « Minneapolis 2, Minnesota H 

ast ot C7 Name 

a 

ol Ap Hit cA Address : 7 

3 rs ; t 

H City = Zone 
a 

' State_ a 

: Please eal details about Brotherhood Provider Life Insurance 

‘ a 


furnish me: 


[_] free reproduction of Martin Luther window 
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Two Decades of Missouri Synod Growth 


1940 
Districts (North and South America) -------- 30 
Circuits (North America only) -----------------—- 284 
(Ceyimsaes Sanaa) 10 
Ministers on roster (North America only) -.--- 4,110 
In parish and special ministries —_--. 3,438 
Missionaries, teachers, and others —____--- 254 
INI dedutOnrOStc tee ee 156 
Congregations (North America only) ee SN 4,055 
Average baptized membership __.____-- 331 
Average communicant membership —-.. 226 


\WHYGRTINE [OR VERIIES 2 eo ee 76 


Baptized members (North America only) -.... 1,342,533 
Increase over previous decade __.._.__._____.. 18.2% 
Communicant members (N. America only) —. 915,405 
Increase over previous decade _..___.______. 27.6% 
Home missionaries (North America only) —_-- 856 
Subsidized mission stations ___._..-..-----.---.--. 1,642 


ING THESIS @BONG! ee 78 


Baptized members _.-.-- 169,340 
Communicant members 100,101 
Latin America (Brazil, Argentina, Caribbean) 
PASTORS We eres eee tects ae inst Te eee ee 94 
@oncrecationS .= == eee ee 308 
[Beeyoyuacrel maVSan oye) ee 50,068 
Communicant members| ee ee 25,983 
World missions (including Africa) —____. 
FAIMOGICAMEMUSSION AT! CS sears ee ee 51 
Nation alew OVKELS as ee eee eee rs a 514 
S (atin Spe aes CLO 9 (Senet ee ee Sie 
Beayoviizaeral mvenlyers: OAs 
Communicant members __........-....____- PASE 


Note: The remaining figures are for North America only. 


BLEMIENLALY ASCh OO] S| meaner ne eenn 1,136 
ETO) iment eae eae ak hie ae ae 66,679 
IWiemETCACH CTS Sem =e tee tee a0 1,762 
VOTING SRE SIS). a 339 

Fuichrcchools =aeean tek a2 bot too aoe, Seeme 3 
enrollment: saeeemee sacs A hee 1s eee ee 965 
iheachinerstati pees ok. beat oan 38 

Gollegestandiseminarics sass = ene 14 
Enrollment 2,561 
Teaching staff 174 

Sunday schools Ee re Cee Pe 3,605 


Esnm Omen t pees eee tee ee eee 309,892 


MicacherskanGiofil Ce Ts =ssaaa a see 29,480 
Biblewclassienroll mentees =e eee 595327 
Summaranee eves (VBS) 817 
EenLOllm enter eon oe Ae ee 24,722 
GChildrenibaptized === re 34,919 
JUNIORS Comins, 26,820 
Adults confirmed or baptized... 12,074 
Total gained from without (No report) 
IMiatiiiag CS permet 19,536 
IES Ui.) S en 15,278 
Communed, average per member. 2.48 
Contributions for work. at home... $12,660,422 
Average per. communicant 2 $13.83 
Contributions for work at large _____ Sisk BP rete $2,920,005 
PVerare pen COMMU CANt sm ee $3.19 
Total contributions, all purposes... $15,580,427 
Average percommunicant $17.02 
RemittedoOnm synods, DUdget = eee $1,327,266 
ANVetdee DemCOMmMUnICAn t= se $1.45 


22, 


1950 
34 


1,728,472 
27.8% 


1,165,644 
27.3% 


47,508 
15,253 


1,146 
91,889 
1,642 
1,441 


10 
3,366 
158 


14 
4,162 
286 


4,407 
473,136 

48,443 
126,698 


Ost 
125,126 


62,313 
Pad TOE! 
2,250 
44,928 
24,837 
18,524 

3) 9) 


$50,130,334 
$43.01 


$10,401,257 
$8.92 


$60,537,591 
$51.93 


$3,928,140 
$3.37 
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1960 
34 

504 

26 


5,868 
4,601 
Sy) 
196 


So, 
446 
284 
407 


2,469,036 
42.8% 


1,571,641 
34.8% 


224,588 
122,352 


169 
612 
136,141 
80,679 


189 
2,103 
1,143 

88,370 
37,471 


15293 
149,201 
2,201 
Sule 


19 
8,710 
413 


14 
6,029 
472 


5,439 
895,186 
92,206 
236,073 


3,475 
338,435 


85,976 
47,176 
35,570 
67,440 
24,026 
24,260 

4.62 
$119,572,174 
$76.08 
$30,293,831 
$19.28 
$149,866,005 
$95.36 
$16,708,519 
$10.63 
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Not 3 
Ordinations and Installations 
CANDIDATES 


Ordained: t 
Boyer, Richard A., in Grace, Omro, Wis., | 
Herman D. Boyer, June 4. | 
Isenberg, Wesley, as_ instructor, Concori 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
Herbert Kohn, May 28. Si 
Kentopp, Arthur E., in Grace, Omro, Wis., , 
Herman D. Boyer, June 4. | 
Kurz, Rudolph E., in Trinity, Edwardsvil 
Ill., by Pres. Alfred Buls, June 4. _— | 
Nichols, Jerrold L., in Calvary, Indianapox 
Ind., by E. H. Albers, June 4. ; | 
Stephan, Philip G., in Trinity, Des Moir 
Iowa, by Paul G. Stephan, May 21. 


Ordained and Commissioned: 


Haskell, Kenneth, as missionary in Fox Lat 
Ill., area, by Walter E. Rehmus, June 4, | 

Padgett, Stanley D., as missionary to Ni 
Guinea, in St. John, Drake, Mo., by Herne 
H. Koppelmann, June. 2. 

Poggemeier, Willis, as missionary in Hopew‘ 
N.J., by Walter A. Reuning, May 28. 


PASTORS 


Installed: { 

Hake, Rogers K., St.John, Oskaloosa, Iow 
by Arthur E. Bliese, April 21. 

Harms, Raymond L., Trinity, Wautoma; Grai 
Deerfield; and St. Paul, Wild Rose, Wis., | 
Arthur M. Schedler, June 4. 

Hofmann, Eldred L., St. John, Warrenton, 4 
St. Paul, Jonesburg, Mo., by Erich V. Of 
schlaeger, June 4. : 

Houser, William G., Mount Olive, Seati 
Wash., by L. M. Westerkamp, May 21. 
McCullough, W. Van, Bethany, Port Orchai 
Wash., by Eugene R. Schramm, May 21. 
Naegele, Warren, as missionary in Olat! 

Kans., by Homer H. Kurth, June 4. 

Narr, Edwin J., Christ, White Cloud, and H 
deemer, Fremont, Mich., by Richard 
Krugler, June 4. ‘ . 

Pflueger, Irvin E. M., as assoc. pastor, St. M! 
thew, Secaucus, N. J., by Walter A. Reuni 
May 14. 

Rastl, Marvin L., St. Peter, North Judson, In 
by Albert P. Schlegel, May 28. 

Roschke, Norbert F., Trinity, San Ange 
Tex., by Thomas A. Sorensen, May 28. 
Rosenau, Graeme M., Mount Olive, La Mira 

Calif., by Paul Lemke, May 21. 

Schaefer, G. H., St. John, Atwater, Minn., 
Frederick W. Parduhn, May 28. 

Schmidt, Jack A., Mount Olive, Cory 
Christi, Tex., by Vernon H. Harley, May 

Shackell, Maurice C., St. Paul, Pontiac, Mic 
by Richard L. Schlecht, April 23. 

Swanson, Jerrold R., Hope, Des Moines, Io\ 
by R. J. Schmidt, May 21. 

Wildermuth, Daryl, St. Paul, Highland, Cal 
by George Kettner, May 14. 

Wollenburg, William J., St. Paul, 
Mo., by O. E. Heilman, June 4. 


TEACHERS 


Concoré 


Installed: 


Wagner, Martin, Zion, Summit, Ill., by H. 
Brauer, May 21. 


Inducted: 


Bollwinkel, Carl W., Hillert, Richard — 
Kreiss, Paul, Latzke, Henry R., Wund 
lich, Cand. Marvin H., as_ instructc 
Oesterreich, Cand. Allan C., as gradu 
assistant; Senske, Al H., as assistant p 
fessor, Concordia Teachers College, Ri 


Forest, Ill., by M. L. Koehneke, Sept. 


1960. 
Ev. Lutheran Church of England 
PASTOR 
Installed: 


Hennig, Valentine H., Harlow Lutheran, H 
low, Essex, England, by E. George Peal 


May 14. 
Official Notices 


Rev. Arnold Levenhagen, Oakland, Ca 
has been appointed Counselor of Circui 
to replace Rev. Waldemar Thiele. 


Rev. Norman Pfotenhauer, Honolulu, | 
waii, has been appointed Counselor of ( 
cuit 11 (Hawaii) to replace Rev. Wa 
Grumm.—Paut E. Jacoss, President, C 
fornia and Nevada District. 
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wv. Bernhard A. Hobratschk, Hillsboro, 
s., has been appointed Counselor of the 
ngton Circuit to succeed Rev. J. Einar 
fe RIES J. Bruns, President, Kansas 
rict. 


vy. Eberhard Klatt, Wall, S. Dak., has been 
inted Counselor of the Bad Lands Circuit 
12) to succeed Rev. E. J. Narr. —E. O. 
SSENHOP, President, South Dakota District. 


v. Thomas E. Schuetz, Baton Rouge, La. 
been appointed Counselor of Circuit 4, 
acing Rev. Richard Ziehr.—Epcar Hom- 
AUSEN, President, Southern District. 


v. Alfred Rodewald, Lamar, Mo., has been 
inted Counselor of Circuit 7 to succeed 
_Norbert F. Roschke.— W. J. StrFrute, 
ident, Western District. 


Notices 


wcationers in the Lake Coeur d'Alene- 
= Pend Oreille area are invited to Sun- 
services (8 and 10:30 A.M.) and Sunday 
ol and Bible class (9:15 A.M.) at Christ 
King Lutheran Church, 1790 Pennsylvania 
, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


nyone knowing of Spanish-speaking Lu- 
ans in the New York area who may not 
attending an English-speaking church, 
se write: SpanisH LUTHERAN MIsSION, 626 
hwick, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Warning 


ny individual posing as J---- R----, 
of a former president of Panama and 
and of a member of Redeemer Lutheran 
‘ch in Balboa, Panama Canal Zone, is not 
e lent money when contacting Lutheran 
ts or members, as has been his custom. 
v. Rospert F. Gussick, Resident Coun- 
r, Caribbean Area, Panama, Republica de 
ama. 


Warning 


man using the name Leo Dupre, Leo Cox, 
has been obtaining money under false 
enses from Lutheran churches and or- 
zations around the country. He claims 
ibership in Redeemer Congregation, Alex- 
ria, La. (among others), and carries a 
ed “letter of introduction” from the pas- 
of this congregation. His usual story is 
he is an active member of the LLL, is 
need of financial help to get to a VA 
ital, and will return the money as soon 
le can wire his home church. This man 
ot a member of the churches in which he 
claimed membership and should not be 
n financial assistance.-— Rosrer L. Dirt- 
, pastor, Redeemer Church, Alexandria, 


Available 


ws, altar, altarware (including electric 
lelabra), pulpit, lectern, baptismal font. 
e: Mr. Cuartes Nitz, 207 South Louis, 
nt Prospect, Ill. 


Used Communion set (silver chalice and 
flagon). Write: Mrs. Arnoxp Pinz, Isle, Minn. 


Altar furnishings. Write: Rev. Sranron R. 
HeckseL, Pequot Lakes, Minn. 


White paraments; altar, 2514 4714": lec- 
tern, 15 <27"; pulpit, 154431”. Write: AL- 
TaR Guitp, St. John’s Lutheran Church, 504 
Davis Ave., Harrison, N. J. 


Paraments (red, white). Write: Rev. L, C. 
BerntHaL, R.1, Box 174, Okawville, Ill. 


White and green paraments for pulpit, lec- 
tern, altar (6’). Write: Rev. C. Tro. KuEHN, 
329 Ward St., Wallingford, Conn. 


Green paraments for pulpit, lectern, altar. 
Write: Miss BertHa Wmmar, 1034 Vassar Ave. 
South Bend 16, Ind. 


Stage curtains; two blue, 11’ long, 17’ wide; 
two brown, 10'4” long, 15'4’’ wide. Write: 
R. A. Grapatin, 2450 Glen Ridge Road, Cleve- 
Jand 17, Ohio 


Wanted 


German hymnals. Will pay shipping charges. 
Write: Rev. Paurt W. Braver, 299 Berkeley St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


District director for statewide child welfare 
and adoption program (intersynodical). 
Should be professionally trained social worker 
with two years’ training in a graduate school 
of social work. Beginning salary, $7,200; so- 
cial security. Write: Frank Erickson, Execu- 
tive Director, Lutheran Welfare Association, 
34 W. Sixth Ave., Helena, Mont. 


Used church bell. Write: Rev. H. O. Cart- 
son, Box 732, Beulah, N. Dak. 


Copy of Lieder=Perlen and Kinderchoere. 
Write: Mrs. CH4s. WHITE, 35826 FE. 41st St., 
Palmdale, Calif. 


Experienced Lutheran announcer for full- 
time position involving program-development 
work, writing, editing, and _ production. 
Knowledge of classical music required. Write 
fully giving background and send samplé au- 
dition tape to: Karn EIseLte, Production Man- 
ager, Radio Station KFUO, 801 De Mun Ave., 
St. Louis 5, Ma. 


Changes of Address 
Pastors: 


Beck, Alfred H., North 6506 Wall St., 
Spokane 53, Wash. 

Behnken, Chaplain (Maj.) John W., 3565th 
Nay. Train. Wing, James Connally AFB, 
Tex, 

Bornhoeft, Theo. P., 353 Grace St., 
Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 

Bruer, Robert H., 15 Rockingham Rd., 
Mannamead, Plymouth, Devon, England 

Burgdorf, Lawrence A., 13500 Spring St., 
Grandview, Mo. 

Burkart, Herman, First Lutheran Church, 
1184 Victoria Ave., Windsor, Ont., Can. 

Cassler, Bruce D., 4795 Iroquois, 

Detroit 14, Mich. 


Constien, Roland H. (crm), 785 Simoron Dr., 
Ogden, Utah 

Eckert, Lowell, Concordia College, 

7128 Ada Blvd., Edmonton, Alta., Can. 

Kausch, G. Kenneth, 143 E. Prudence Lane, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Keller, Edgar J., Apartado Postal 1111, 
Guatemala City, C. A. 

Klinckermann, Oscar J., 4122 Judith Ct., 
Apt. D., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Kristo, Arne, 206 E. Brown St., 

Valparaiso, Ind. 

McAmis, Robert D., Butuan City, P. I. 

Meinzen, Luther W., Valliyoor, Tirunelveli 
Dist., Madras State, India 

Mitschke, William T., St. Luke Lutheran 
Church, 7 Hillside Rd., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Moeller, Elmer J., 1741 W. Iles, 

Springfield, Ill. 

Mueller, Carl H. (crm), Box 407, 
Custer, S. Dak. 

Nieting, Hugo (em.), 1901 N. 57th St., 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Puseman, Chap. (Maj.) Edmund A., 218644 
49th Operations Sect., Box 18, APO 123, 
New York, N. Y. 

Reuter, Hans (em.), 107 Yorkshire Dr., 
Birmingham 9, Ala. 

Rittmann, Lynn, Box 973, Tucson, Ariz. 

Roschke, Walter E., 1016 Catalpa Lane, 
Naperville, Tl. 

Rosnau, Paul O. (crm), 10707 Buffalo Ave., 
Chicago 17, Ill. 

Rotermund, Fred, 234 Everett, 

East Peoria, Ill. 

Schleef, Roger H., 124 Wasp Dune, 
Brunswick, Ga. 

Schultz, Gordon E., 455 Linden Ave., 

North Kamloops, B. C., Can. 

Soderstrom, Conrad E., 2053 S. Fairway, 
Snringfield, Mo. 

Vehling, Arnold, R. 1, Lone Rock, Iowa 

Vonderlage, E. Fred, Box 63 G, Cabin Rd., 
Triangle, Va. 

Westhoff, Chalmer, Bremen, Kans. 

Wollenburg, Wm. J., 410 Main, 

Concordia, Mo. 

Wyppich, Raymond, Meeshaway Trail, 

Medford Lakes, N. J. 


Teachers: 

Arkebauer, B. H., 1611 E. Lake Bluff Blvd., 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

Doepke, Konrad, 10333 W. Sheridan, 
Milwaukee 18, Wis. 

Hartmann, Don, 1425 Knight Ave., 

Glencoe, Minn. 

Kane, Ewald, Immanuel Lutheran School, 
1285 Main St., West, Hamilton, Ohio 

Liese, Lloyd D., 136 South Vine, 

Hinsdale, Ill. 

Matern, John H., R.1, North Ridge, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Meyerhoff, Herman. Res.: 1260 Balsam Ave., 
Anaheim, Calif. Office: 5400 E. Pomona 
Blvd., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Schmidt, Joel H., 5965 N. 36th St., 
Milwaukee 9, Wis. 

Schreivogel, Paul A., 875 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

Sohn, Lawrence E., 2776 N. 56th St., 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Nineteen 1911 St. Louis seminary graduates on May 31 returned to the campus for a class reunion. 


row (I. to r.): P. W. Pigaies ae, jes ae 

. St Austin, Tex.; C.F. Haller; St. Louis, ( er, vill 
on ep icecn Mo.; F. W. ape Setauket, N. Y.; G.-A.- Troemel, Sioux Falls, S. Dak; E. 
St. Petersburg Fila.; W.H.T. Droegemueller, Leavenworth, Kans.; G.W. Hafner, Frohna, 
1 J. Hoffmann, Si. Petersburg, Fla; O. F 


kenmuth, Mich.; C. 


y 11, 1961 


H. E. Moellering, Omaha, Nebr.; 2 
Second row: P. G. Walther, Wentzville, Mo.; 


Mo.; 
Stolzenbure, Columbus, Ohio 


(343) 


 L. Oberschulte, Pequot Lakes, Minn.; M. H. Bertram, Fort Wayne, 
Fp L. F. Blankenbuehler, Webster Groves, Mo.; M. F. 
F. Engelbert, Baltimore, Md. Third row: J. F. Schuma- 
_ J. Herrmann, Valparaiso, Ind.; A. C. Klammer, 


Pie) 


3 


If you want a plan that provides protection for mott 


If “a plan that teaches your child thrift and 
en iuanen eau 4 and dad should something happen... : 


establishes a permanent insurance program .. . 


... then you’re ready 
for Youth Expander Special — 
a new low cost permanent 


life insurance plan. 


If you want a plan that expands as age, income and 


needs increase... , | 
Low COST PERMANENT aa 
LIFE INSURANCE FOR YOUTH 


* 


check these YES values 


$ 2,500 insurance *§ 11.00 annual premium *Age 0-15 Surplus refunds paid annually 
(less than 4¢ a day) on this plan, starting age 16, 


er enaing.to substantially reduce these an- 


$ 5,000 pearance $ Bee ad Eat Age 16-21 nual premiums. They give you 
expanding to y the special difference AAL mem- 
$10,000 insurance $ 44.00 annual premium Age 22-26 bers share — LOWER NET 
(less than 13¢ a day) COST life insurance protection. 
$10,000 insurance $172.10 annual premium Age 27 to Mi 
(less than 48¢ a day) maturity } 


*Premiums at issue age 0-4. Slightly higher for subsequent ages. 


Aid Association for Lutherans, Appleton, Wisconsin For more information see your AAL Reng 


Oe each, or mail this coupon to LW-61Y oe 
| am interested in the YES plan for my children. we 
Name __ Ame! Ee 22 ae we 
Address _ i. ee : i om 
Cie | . Zone S2 State : 
Member of congregation 


— = = ____ Pastor 


